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THE SMITHS^ 

CHAPTER I. 


*‘ Nature never did betraj 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privily. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beau^, and so feed 
Withllofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
* The dreary intercourse of daily |[^e. 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or < 


Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is fhll of blessiiiga^” 


So says Wordavrorth. And to ftlt 
Smith as he prepared to bid adieu to luViioin^ 
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2 THE SMITHS. 

at that season of th^ear, when all \vas smiling 
but himself : and his smile, he felt, was only 
deferred, until he could once more find himself 
amid the charms he loved,— the fresh brggze 
playing on his brow — the sootlilng shadow of 
the tall graceful trees ; tjiis would, he knew, 
put all to rights, and calm down his resJess 
mind into a steady and clear review of the 
exact position of things, and teach him they 
were not so very bad, after all, as his fevered 
wits would paint them, whilst free agency was 
left him. 

It is bad enough to be in ^ pent up city, with 
the mind healthy, unembarrassed and strung ; 
but it is worse when it is ill at case, sore, and 
restless ; — when the busy stir of* iiicn but fur- 
ther fret and perplex it — the circumscribed, 
pent up air, ti^e brick and mortar mass, still 
more painfully pressi:^ it down, till it bids fair 
to distract us, or to crush us under the very 
weight of its own burden. ; — in short, we are 
^^yxdyhag a regular felg^e*&e sort of death 
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and Ho one has time to stc^ in their ooiime, 
either to cure us, or to pity us, or even t<p com- 
njit us to the inquiry 5f a coroner’s inquest.^ 
It is then we pine to steal away-^rto slink 

off— *not to die, for we think the blue heavens 

' % * 

will do us good ; — that the green, %nny knoU 
wilCrefresh us — pouring a renewed elixir of life 
into our. veins, and bring back to us the peace 
we have somehow lost. We require it, and we 
pant for it, as ^he weary traveller of the desert 
looks out for the wished for verdant spot. 

And when we find it, how do we feel then ? 
Alas, alas I — 

** Was never man in this wild chace, 

Who changed his nature with bis place, 

^ And leil himself behind ?” 


We fear not ; but still we must admit, that if 
we do die of our perplexities — an^ even of these 
it takes a powerful man^^^o kill — it is a plea- 
santer death in the country than in the town^^t 
— to find the muddy incrustations tirhichi th|* 
intercourse with our fellow creature — man^and^ 

B 3i£ki 
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compliment to us,) the swarms of the the* 
atre^ the club*room> and the congregate of 
crowds, the contentious jangling of our talk is 
loosened ^nd removed ; and instead, there is the 
flo'^er to dress our grave, and the birds to 
chaunt a re(|uiem for our souls. And tliis is 
something better than the dull— stiff— Itoi — 
cold — heartless town. We like notHhepa\e, 
even, to build us up a tomb ; nor do we like 
Ibe encasement of the lead : we think — and \vho 
are we ? The sooner we mix again — the really 
earth to earth — the better it ib for all parties : 
we have generally given quite trouble enough 
in our lives, the expenses of our funeral are no 
other advantage, (for even the (on)pliment is 
paid, when the horses begin to trot home,) 
than to the undertaker. 

ilut all thisjis a digression and irrelevant to 
our present purpose; for, whattvei vexation 
o^r hero felt, he had no idea of disposing of him- 
selfj-in any way — under the ground, whose 
outvwd dress he so much more admiicd. But 
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he fancied the country ; and settled that there, 
at least, he could dream on, and lie under 
U'ces, or saunter with a book in his haM, 
through quiet lanes ; pausing, awhil^, to con- ^ 
template the great, large sea, and listen to what 
with him was ever company enough, the 
music of the well loved birds : — 

** Sometimes a rising to the skies j 
We hear the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seem to fill the earth and air 
With their sweet jargoning.*’ 

To one, really thinking and feeling like this, 
the confinement of his home— the restraint of 
evading his mother’s searching looks, was in- 
supportable ; to say nothing of the crash* and 
jingle of the street in which his father lived — 
the hurrying to and fro ; and in the house the 
borne, borne, borne, of the heavy^estle and mor- 
tar ! the very contagion df such, things might 
teach ]|iin to abase himself still further ^ 

giving way to the uncongenial match proposed 

( 

to him. 
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‘‘ Oh, it is good to be with nature !” he 
thought, “ she teaches best what is to be done : 
shs rebukes our fancied wants— our artificial 
desires : making us humble, yet high, in teach- 
ing us our own true and lofty independence. 
The Almighty never meant men to live in jails 
of any kind whatever ; — jails for the bofly — 
jails for the mind — are very far from His great 
purpose : we build them up, pay for them to 
cctch ourselves in ; He gave us instead — His 
own free gift— the wide expanse of the uni- 
verse : to this were we born ; all the rest is 
* 

our own doing : and a pretty mass of patch- 
work we have made of it ! What has man to 
takd from man, if he would live as God likes 
him to live ? Nothing — we verily believe — but 
an example ; which is the only -thing a 
good man has^ which he"^ finds himself left in 
the undisturbed possession of.*’ Even the very 
anticipation of the cquntry was teaching Henry 
Smith^to cast off the tramels, that the curious 
will of his uncle, and his parents’ wishes, would 
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inflict upon him. He was thankful now, that 
he knew the worst of a dependent lot : and he 
(V)nfessed, in his reasonable moments, the iOea 
of the thing to be much worse than t^e reality : 
and this worst he hoped he had passed. The 
present income allowed him, would lead him to 
tlictSummit of his views ; and if there it left 
him, what cared he ? One man’s fortune would 
be as dear to him as another’s ; and if his was 
hi» own seeking, so much the more welconfb. 
llis heart bounded within him. Oh, how could 
he ever be desponding I He, the creature 
whom God had given an eye to see, an ear to 
hear, and a heart to love I what justification 
had he ever to be despairing ? He packed 
his portmanteau, danced as he tried to persuade 
the hasp and the lock to come together, whilst 
the rich hopefulness of young dd^s shone bright 
in his handsome face : — 

‘‘ nifteach them,” he^aid, as he strap^ 
away at his trunk, “ I’ll teach them to attempt 
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to tie me down to a thing I 9o not like : 
111 lead them a dance yet and then he 
chunoted : — 

** Through the wood-through the wood. 

Follow and find me, 

And they that would follow, 

Must look to it well.*' 

c 

But he did not sing to please himself ; so he 
left that off ; his thoughts satisfied him better ; 
and he let these thoughts carry hi& far away 
from the f(^gy, dose, street walking air of the 
tewn — the dressed op town, bedizened with 
J^nd^ tinsel to catch in its meshes poor weak 
mes. Pah I how he hated it. Keenly was be 
ready to leave it all behind, and to give up 
heart and soul to sky and sir, and the odour of 
the blossoms, and the tree tops waving so 
gracefully betv^en him and the deep blue of 
heaven. At once, he promised himself, he, 
wield cast off all i^ea, and trouble, himself 
not with the event that had offered to him the 
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road to be a rich man — he liked. * But th^ 
rub was, he did not like it. He hated it — he 
detested it : not the money, for he had 
jection? to that, with all his boasted indepen- 
dence and philosophy : the his love 

thus plagued itself. The thing was, he never 
co(^ put up with the affront, it purposed, iu 
bringing him a wife with it. It was so inddi- 
cate ! What woman could ever consent to take 
hipi on sdbh terms ? Ho female, but a girl 
brought up.at a barrack — a great, bold, staring 
thing — the daughter of a drummer. ** God * 
warn us I she’ll snap me up in a momeijt 1”'*^ 
said. Then he looked solemn and decided; 
and continued. “ There is no help I folly see, 
but to throw the thing up. 1 do throw it up. 
It shall never enter my thoughts : it shall be as 
though such an alternative nevsf had been,” Mid 
he told himself so twenty times a day : and yet 
each telling, brought a renewal of hia trenWe 
bask to him. 
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When ic arrived at his friend’s Rectory— 
his Book’s nest,” Horace Clayton was gone 
ou^^inner. 

“ To dinner ?” he asked repeating tlife ser- 
vant’s words. " I thought he lived in the 
clouds ?” 

The servant did not know ; but this he coLild 
“ zay for zertain, hur wus gone out zome ’ur.” 

Henry laughed in his face : he had never 
hefttd such a patois — such a wizz of^z’s in lys 
life ; and he should almost have suspected he 
had mistaken the place, had he not recognised 
jttHpeiid’s worked slippers on the hearth rug 
SjPio great sprawling butterflies on a field of 
azure ; these, and a black stock hanging 
carelessly over the back of a chair — not having 
Forgotten his pleasant college hours — at once 
told him where; he was : he could not be 
mistaken ; as Launce with his dog, he knew 
Cr0 anywhere. 

He laughed at his own conceit ; and began 
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to look around. It was a' drizzling sort of an 
evening in the spring ; the gr^ was long in 
^e pretty garden, in the front of the 
and a%>lentiful ‘ spTaak,’ as the^servant would 
have called it, of apple and other bl^soms that 
lie scattered on the path, gave it the appearance 
o^now ; — ^a cheerless look at all times. The 
trees were bursting forth in their first bright 
green ; but what the view might be without 
tl^e gardJh rails, or where exactly he was, 
Henry Snyth could not sec ; for a regular De- 
vonshire mist had chosen, that evening, to 
in all around ; leaving the locality a mytt^ju 
to those who did not know the place undS^^ 
more favorable auspices. 

But the blackbirds sung shrill, and the fire 
burned bright — and there was a clear thinness 
in the air, so much more exhiiirating than that 
which lie had left behind, that he felt himself 
haf^pier at once ; and sat down in cahn 
tent to await the departure of the fog and the 
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poking 4>f hia ^end Tliere were ^enough of 
booke and pempfaleta scattered round, to ad- 
bis, amusement; and well there 
^ were ; for the J^our ealbe .fobbed, and W^saw 
nothing of Horace Claytoh that evening. 
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CHAPTER II. 


We are all curious to see where we are, the 
first morning of our awaking in a new resi- 
dence. And nothing can well describe the 
beauty of the scene that presented itself to 
Henry Smith on his anxiously undrawing his 
curtain. It is easier to paint^cenery with the 
pencil than with the pen. What words can 
the richness of that steep ravine i Ours 
cannot to a surety. Neither have we the heart 
to let it alone ; — the gay flowering gorse— the 
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sharp-jJointed rock — the heather — the hang* 
ing woods — the graceful blich — all bending 
do^^ as though to pay homage to the bright 
rippling queen of streams, gurgling its bourse 
along to the wide expanse of sea, that formed 
the back ground to the varied beauties of the 
landscape. f 

We have done our best : and yet we cannot 
see it, as Henry Smith had the extatic bliss of 
vioiving it. The little village church, adding 
to the harmony of the scene ; its moss grown 
tower— of the Norman build — a picture in 
itself. The mist was gone, and the sun just 
rising over the hill ; and the birds were feeding 
their young upon the lawn— pulling up the 
worms, till they made Henry sick : verily, did 
their little bodies seem a cemetery, and their 
beaks a shovqj ;^^d he was rather disgusted 
with his friends. So he turned his eyes away 
to revel amid the apple blossoms instead ; 
clothing the banks on each side the house ; the 
strawberry blossoms at their foot : and he re- 
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membercd his friend’s glowing account in his 
letter. 

Neither had he over painted it — as most 
t curs in description — are apt to do. There was 
nothing, as Ave have said, could well come up, 
even to the reality. And Henry Smith was 
pc^/ectly satisfied that nothing could suit him 
so well as the rook’s nest : he soon heard liis 
friemrs cliecrful voice under his window ; and 
hjj^ppy was the meeting that took place between 
them. 

And after the first greeting ; the next ques- 
tion asked, was, 

Well, Hal, and so I hear you are come to 
a fortune, or arc coining. I will congratulate 
you first, and then ask you, if it be true ? 
Come now, no disguise ; just tell me all 
about it.” ^ ^ * 

Not a word,” replied Henry, somewhat 
fiushiuff up, and looking distressed. “ How in 
the world did you hear it ? I have had just 
enough given me to pay my way : and* that is 
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ail at present. Au reste it is a strong hold in 
my confidence, you must not even attempt to 
un^ck : for besides^ that it contains nothing, 
but rubbish, it would pain me to divulge it, 
even to you.” 

“ But .there is something of truth in the re- 
port?” 

“ I tell you yes.” And his symptoms of un- 
easiness seemed to redouble as he pronounced 
th«> words, report, liar though she maybe, is 
not quite wrong here. But come, Horace, 
that will do : no more questions, e’en as you 
love me.” So seeing that he really pained his 
friend, and having other matters to talk about, 
Horace held his tongue, for the time being. 
In the course of the morning it broke out 
again. And he said, forgetting the compact, 
But the stoty goes, Henry, that there is 
a lady in the case ? Just reply to this : is 
there not a young girl tacked in, in somp way, 
to the income ? It is strange how things come 
rdund ; or are invented, perhaps you will say ; 
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the story I hear is, and I gleaned it at college, 
that there is some ugly, hunch-backed woman 
to be thrown into the bargain.” \ 

“ Oh, in pity spare me said Henry. 
“ The very thought of such a thing is enough ; 
whaugh I” 

What lies they do tell !” was Horace’s 
reply, laughing at his evident disgust, and half 
apologising for his own immediate concern in 
the statement ; you may rest assured ^ I 
should not have mentioned it, if I had not 
heard it.” 

‘‘ Rather say dreamt it,” replied his friend, 
making a strong effort to turn the discourse. 

Where should I get a fortune, and a wife 
tacked to the end of it ? Come— come,” see- 
ing Horace about to explain what he knew of 
the tiling, tell me of your ’party last pight, 
and let my fortune 'go where it lists : a fine 
felloW| you, to come home at two o’clock this 
morning, awaking me out of the first good 
sleep I have had these two months. 41 thelre 
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is a rake in any out of the way place, that one, 
saving your reverend preset! is sure to be 
th^, parson of the parish.” Horace gave a con- 
scious laugh, as Henry continued, ‘‘ tell me, 
wdiere do you find houses to dine at — who have 
you near you — what arc your neighbours ? 
Pray give me a vAirte dxi patjs — who did ybu 
meet last night ?” Anything was better than 
the conversation fiilling back again upon the 
01^0 hateful subject : and it was not very cegi- 
tain that he gave his attention to his friend as 
he replied to his various questions. 

‘‘ I daresay to look out a head, you fancy 
yourself a liermit in a solitary land ? but no 
such tiling. There arc lots of people around — 
good and true — who will be proud and happy 
to see you.” 

And here foll(y»ved a description of his friends 
and neighbours, hit off with a gentlemanly 
fancy and a masterly touch. Horace exj^^ained 
them as composed of the same sort of beings, you 
wdll usually find in any given number of acres. 
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the same distance of miles from the great focus 
of wealth, talent and beauty — London. And 
we would readily give his definition here, ^ut 
that people in these cases arc so apt to fit the 
cap — not on their own heads — but^ to set it 
down complacently on that of their neighbours : 
aii\l then, for the pleasure the process affords 
them, turn round and vilify the author for 
])ublishing personalities. To our idea of things, 
thpre is no branch of knowledge more generaljy 
neglected than that of know thyself.” It is 
not taught in the schools, and all home educa- 
tions utterly eschew it 

Wc are not going to pretend to teach it 
here. Wc prefer returning to our picturesque 
little nook of Sandycliff ; looking down, with 
our bird’s eye view, as upon the earth with 
men upon it:” an ant hill, ^herc some^ ants 
carry corn, and some carry tlieir young, and 
some go empty, and all to and fro, a little heap 
of dust.” And so it will be to the end of our 
chapter — to, the end of our children’s (ihapter-^ 
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and to our children’s children’s chapter, and we 
see nothing that can, cr need prevent it. 

^][lorace Clayton liked society; but Henry 
Sthith professed he did not : nevertheless he 
was alwayfii ready to listen to his friend’s agree- 
able descriptions upon his return home from his 
pleasant parties. And one day he said, 

‘‘ By the way ; that little girl is come, the 
Lamberts were expecting.” 

With all my heart.” * 

You would say so in earnest if you saw 
her : such a pretty little girl !” 

I hate pretty little girls,” retorted his 
friend ; they are so consumedly fond of tlicm- 
selves.” 

“ Oh, this one is no regular beauty, if you 
mean that. Nothing more than a little dainty 
red and white ; good hair, and good teeth ; a 
tolerable figure — ” 

‘‘ Well man, that’s enough in all conscience,” 
interrupted Henry, somewhat impatiently, 
Whati in the name of Venus, would you 
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have more? Let the girl alone, pritheej and 
come off with me. Look at pretty girls, if you 
Ijkc; give me your beautiful county! sb^’s 

tlie nymph that I adore — a seraglio in herself! 

# 

“ In one impression by connecting force 
Of her own beauty, imaged in the heart.” 

ft 

Jjct US be ()ff‘ then for a walk. I like the green 
fields better than your dusty carpet ; the moss- 
coycred bank, in preference to this rickettj- 
chair. Say what we will, bachelors are untidy 
fellows in their domestic concerns. It is better 
in the wild woods —nature’s harem! — we need 
no wife there to teach us to wipe our shoes.” 
lie looked round the room so see what else he 
could vilify. ‘‘ Dead, for a ducat !” poking his 
cane through a rent in the curtain. Then step- 
ping to the window to cxtricutc his stiok, he 
said, ‘‘ And yet what a view ! and what matters 
it after^all ? It is women, and all their intri- 
cate fuss, that makes the misery we find bo 
plcntifi|lly in the world.” 
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Ho, ho! hear, hear! What n^xt?” ex- 
claimed Horaee, with a bow to the compliment 
paid to his household goods. “ Well donei, 
Ilal ! Have you finished ?” 

Finished what?” he asked arousing him- 
self from a reverie into which his last words 
had plunged him. ‘‘ I told you nothing ? 
‘ Thou canst not say I did it?’ ” For he saw 
Horace smile at his words, and he wished to 
titrn their drift ; and to effect this, tlicrc ^Vas 
nothing like a move : so he again said, Let us 
be offi” and with one spring he cleared the open 
window ; singing as he went 


“ I’m tlie gipspy king, lia, hn I 
I’m the gips(*y king.” 


In their stroll down the deep ravine opening 
to the sea, laughfng and talking as they went, 
the one sportive, the other apostrophising all 
the beauties round, and protesting that Spring 
was the most delicate divinity in creation ! the 
other contending he had never seen her glinted 
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as any thing else, but as a great, coarse lass, of 
a hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupoise at 
tjic least ; straddling over fields, and tossijig 
about her floivers with a very questionable sort 
of freedom : a lamb trotting at her feet ; and 
to cut off the range the fancy might take, in 
scftjing it for something else ; you sec, remorse- 
lessly written under such a resemblance, in 
large letters the word ‘ Spring.’ 

A.S they were discussing all this, they wet^J 
silenced by the sound of some voices near, just 
merry as their own. Henry cast a glance 
round to sec ho>v he could escape out of their 
way : but tlicre was but one path ; and an 
unex[)ected turn brought them immediately on 
a little party reposing themselves and regaling 
under the shade of the romantically steep hill 
that rose directly above them.' The donkeys 
wore browzing by the way side eating the fern ; 
and one., evidently a pet from the sleekness of 
his coat, was poking his black, velvet looking 
nose am<^g a group of laughing children, eat- 
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ing the .^apples from their hands, and making 
attempts to get them from their open mouths, 
n^ch to their mirth and amusement. 

It was a pretty picture. And Henry was 
merely gazing on it as such, when he saw his 
friend doff his hat, and make his best drawing- 
room bow ; and the next moment he had h jin- 
self to step forward, with the best grace he 
cou)d get up at so short a notice, and at the 
request of the rural party, to be introduced 
to them also. 

And then followed the accepting cake — 
drinking cider, — declining wine — and taking 
Portugal grapes, and all sorts of dried fruits 
from the children’s hands. And then the 
almonds must be cracked. . And then there 
was a piteous Oh,” in a very gentle voice 
froni a young girl who had incautiously held 
the almon$l upon a flint, whilst one of the 
children banged down another lieayy flint 
upon it. 

Are you hurt ?” was the genenil^^uiry. 
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“ Not much,” the timid reply. The* next 
moment the suffering girl fell quietly back — 
•just breathed the word Oh !” and sunk in a 
fainting fit on the mossy bank, that pillowe(^■ 
her as softly as could a sofa. ^ 

Like the break up of a gipsey camp, all was 
*iii Q. moment in confusion ; and the gipsey 
kingj ha, ha, I” looked, with all his coolness, 
just as disturbed as the rest of them. The. 
children danced about, first on one leg, then on 
the other, in the way they are wont to jump in 
a perplexity ; — doing so much, and yet nothing. 
The dog began to bark, and it only wanted the 
donkeys to bray, to complete the scene of 
distraction. 

And all this time there lay the suffering girl. 
There was the stream close at hand, could any 
one have thought of it. Horace was the first 
to do so : so emptying one of the bottles of 
cider — to the children’s enragement and dis- 
comfiture — he went down the bank to fill it 
' with wat^^j 

VOL. 11. * 
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“ Good heavens, what a fool I feel !” whis- 
])ored Henry reproachfully to himself. What 
is there to be done — what can I do ?” 

^ The little boy who had produced the mis- 
chief^ was clasping the inanimate girl round 
the neck — kissing and imploring her to open 
her eyes ; and asking, if she were really d^ad, 
if he should be hanged ? 

No, no,” they all exclaimed; and Henry 
wished the little dog executed out of the way at 
the very moment, for having a thought for his 
own neck, whilst so pretty a victim lay, appa- 
rently, dying before him. 

They had taken off her bonnet, and her long 
waving hair seemed to know itp place, for it 
fell, in a moment over her face and neck, and 
appeared, in a modest way, to shade her from 
observation. The matron of the party .^was as 

4 

bad as the boy : her bonnet was ever between 
the recumbert figure and Henry’s enraptured 
gaze ; and he wished her most cordialfy hang- 
ed : — “ yes” — he repeated to himselfe*«‘‘herand 
her clumsy son hanged together.” 
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I have a smelling bottle, I am sulre, some- 
where said the lady looking round her^ as 
she would have done at home, and casting an 
imploring glance at Henry, — a smelling- 
bottle, sir ; can you find me a# smelling- 
bottle ?” 

Plague take the \/oman !” thought Henry, 
‘‘ docs she think I carry about my father’s 
shop with me? Why, pitch on me to ask for a 
smelling bottle?” And in a measure to creep 
from observation, he drew back a few more 
paces from the party. 

Horace now approached with the bottle of 
water ; and hearing the request, he was off* in 
a moment up the sharp ascent to the Rectory ; 
leaving Henry quite ashamed of his want of 
readiness to take the course that had struck his 
friend in the moment of such perplexity. But 
he could do nothing ; his sinewy legs seemed 
to bend under him like thread papers, and his 
eyes remained rivetted to the spot where re- 
posed the' fainting girl. And surely he had 
c 3 
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rjever before seen so pretty a creature ! and he 
wondered how she could iv'ally look so pretty, 
as it were, in the arms of death. Her face 
qiiite pale — her eyes closed— and her hands, 
like a figure in marble, crossed upon her breast. 
Never, to his mind, had he seen so perfect — so 
entrancing a picture ! | 

The smelling-bottle now arrived, for the 

curate was returned-— out of breath — and his 

hand trembled most visibly as he held it to the 
« • 
tainting girl. What was to be done ? 

“ Oh, I’m frightened — I’m frightened !’’ said 
one of the children, at once declining his re- 
(juest of being of assistance. The lady had 
gone to dip her handkerchief in the^^tream : so 
the coast being clear, Henry took the bottle 
tVoiii his friend’s shaking hand, and held it 
steadily, and kindly, though perhaps some- 
what officiously close to the sufferer’s nose ; — so 
(iiose, that the young lady gave a sigh — a deep 
heavy sigh — the respiration of which seemed 
to inhale the whole contents of the bottle, and 
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with a quick shake of her head, she suddenly 
<jpened her eyes. 

Henry begged her pardon— felt confounded — 
tVied the bottle himself — and thought it no woJi"! 
der it had brought her back to life ; the contents 
being so strong, it was like a thousand needles 
smffed up at once ! His eyes filled with water, 
and he could see nothing but his own awkward 
position : so with the tears rolling down his 
cliecks, he mentally settled, it served him 
riglit for being so consumedly busy at his own 
suggestion. 

With the lady — the queen bee — who had 
now joined the party, it passed for feeling ; and 
she said, ‘‘ Console yourself, sir ; our young 
friend is recovering.” Then turning to Horace, 
she continued, Really, Mr. Clayton, you are 
a very clever doctor ; I do not know what we 
should have done without you. And your 
friend, — he has helped as well as he could : it 
has bee'll a frightful moment. Now, sit up, my 
love, and catch the breezes.” 
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Henr 3 r leant over the young lady to raise 
her ; and she clung to his hand ; and said in a 
very soft voice : 

^ Mama, dear, are you there ? lam better 
now and she gave a faint smile as she conti- 
nued, seeming to recollect what had happened^ 
you know how stupid I am I” and she 
then opened her eyes enquiringly, appearing 
to expect her mother to speak. So Henry 
said : — 

* Compose yourself, madam.” He knew hot 
what else to say. ‘‘ Bouse yourself, madam.” 
That was as bad. And then he muttered to 
himself Devil take it all I what ridiculous 
nonsense shall I utter next ?” ’ ^ he walked 
to a distance, *’and from this position he watched 
the fluttered girl coining to herself. 

And she said, Oh, yes — I remember now 
— I have been ill — sick. I am so silly ! my 
finger so paired me I it was so very clumsy of 
xneP ^ * 

And Henry listened ^ ^4his ! still rubbing 
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his nose, which, from the effects of ^he salts, 
yet tingled most pertinaciously ; and he won- 
<lered how his friend could have hit upon such 
a* thing —such a devil incarnate, as that salt 
l)ottle, in his bachelor’s dormitory. In short he 
was lost in astonishment at the whole of the 
scene ; and he would have wondered ten thou- 
sarnd times more — 

“ And finding in the lowest deep, a lower deep*' 

ill* his wonderment, could he have been told, 
that the suffering girl before him, would one 
day be his wife. Oh, how strange it would have 
been I His, for better and for worse — that 
wax-like looking, tender young thing ! But he 
did not know it. He stood impatient, rather, 
that the scene did not draw to a close ; and was 

glad to sec his friend pack the children on 

* 

their donkeys— encouraging the queen bee — 
consoling the suffering ^1 — offering to see 
them home ; and all the rest that conaderate 
Iieople are sure to^^ibink of in the moment of 
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necessity. And Henry was weary of seeing 
all this, so often repeated ; and himself doing 
nothing. 

} And at length the little wounded hand was 
tied up in a handkerchief— the long, thick 
hair fastened with the comb — and the bonnet 
put on. And when all this was done, the pet 

I 

donkey, with the best Spanish saddle, was" led 
forth, and the interesting girl lifted on : and 
she smiled her thanks and looked ashamed and 
5orry for the trouble she had given. Then 'chc 
adieux were made ; and the little party, in 
sobered mirth, filed off slowly up the hill, 
leaving the two friends once more alone 
together. 

“ Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood,” said Horace, the first to speak, and dis- 
playing his handkerchief before his compa- 
nion’s eyes— ‘‘all wet from that poor Jittlc girl’s 
hand ! I’ll' g^> wash it in the stream. ‘ Out 
damned spot I’ ” he exclaimed rubbing ^it with 
the air of a finished hlanc?iisseuse, and beating 
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ft, in the true French style, against the 
pebbles. 

Henry fetched a si^ as he watched these 
queer movements, and he said ; * 

‘‘ It will require a pretty share of labour — 
soap — and salt of lemons to get out that stain ! 
Cpme along then — leave it alone — and let us 
have our walk.” And again he tried to change 
his tone of mind by the aid of another deep 
drawn sigh. And he thought salt of lemons 
would be no bad thing, to take away his own 
ugly impressions of himself. It was so morti- 
fying, what he had not done, that he could not 
bear to think of it. And he asked, bawling 
out to his friend, who was still down at the 
^^t^eam dabbling his handkerchief, 

I say, Horace ; what a fool 1 looked just 
now, didn’t I ?” 

% 

‘‘ Can’t say,” returned Horace, in a plethoric 
sort of voice, from his position on the bank — 
his fe^ being placed much higher than his 
head. Then resting a little, he continued, 
c 5 
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No do^ibt you did, my friend, look just as 
foolish as you say ; but I confess I had not 
time to see you. A very awkward accident. 
Jbuppose the girl had died ?” 

Henry looked serious ; and instead of’ reply- 
ing to the painful supposition^ he sang the 
words of the old Scoteh ballad : — 

“ Suppose and suppose that your Highland lad should die, 
The bagpipes should play over him, and Td lay medown and cry. 
But it s oh, in my heart that I hope she may not die.” 

* “ She” repeated Horace as he wrung his 
handkerchief, and then shook it out to dry, 
“ iS7tc / that is pretty well, for a man who has 
been professing to look like nothing but a fool, 
with a pretty girl near him." Commend me to 
your blindness, master Hal; I suspect you 
can see as far into a nullstone, as the sharpest 
man in company.” 
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CHAPTER m. 


And the repartee and the laugh went on be> 

tween the friends, as they continued theii 

ramble over the hiHs : and it was strange mth 

the easy air they had when alone-~the lion 

front— they should become such very poor souls 

when in the society of women ; — ^blushing like 
* 

school girls at every word, and in vain , praying 
for courage, to help them. Henry Smith was 
perfectly conscious of this unhappy failing : 
for besides the general leaning of youth that 
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way, he felt within himself that he had quite 
enough to be shy of. He never lost the painful 
lecollection of the lowness of Lis birth. The 
s«ght of a hair dresscr^s shop, turned him sick 
lie would fight as shy of a scent bottle in any 

I 

of his friends’ rooms, as he would of the plague ; 
whilst the simple inquiry of, whose soap do 
you use ? produced on him every symptom of 
scarlet fever, or hydrophobia. 

The principal attraction in coming to 
iriend had been the description of the secluded 
way in which he lived. Who could resist an 
m\Jtation to that rocky dell? The parish con- 
sisting of a " few poor souls,” as Horace had ex 
picsscd it —and three or font old single ladies, 

* left blooming alone,’ to help him teach at the 
Sunday school. But he forgot also to state, 
ihat sheltered amid one of the little bays near, 

laj a regular Devonshire watering place; — 

» 

‘ Couched like a living;^ matim, Genoa t£e superb ^ 

I 

u juicing in its ball-room — its band — its prome- 
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nade, and its gaieties: the latter, albeit, con- 
sisting of some give «nd take dinner parties : 
, the rest, made ujf of a few ladies who would 
hjlve the hardihood to leave their own fire sidei^, 
dress themselves smart, and congregate to- 
gether to abuse the dullness of the season. 
•’'And yet, spite of the usual failure, and the 
littlb rccompcnce for the trouble that awaited 
the projectors, these evening parties would still 
3])ring up ; tea and turn out, staring the perse- 
veiing aspirants for pleasure, most audaciously 
in the face ; yet persevering still ; for 

i 

Pleasures the sefc, as cliilclren birds pursue, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view.” 

And it was to tliese parties, that Horace Clay- 
ton had proved a God send — a creature, as it 
were, dropped from the clouds. Handsome in 
his person and a gentleman in his manners — a 
dancer — a chess-player — a musician — and a flirt 
at the shorfimt notice ; what could this little 
'%atei'inj; place desire more ? and what had it 
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done to deserve this blessing ? No one stopped 
to enquire. We take our good as a thing of 
course — a reward due to our merit i it is when 
t'he bad comes, we haggle canvass, and protest, 
and think there is some mistake of the person. 
8o invitations flocked in upon Horace from 
every house — tea parties — tea parties— and tea** 
parties : he might have swam in the tea that 
was so generously poured out upon him. 

But Horace was as shy — after a manner of 
his own — as we have described his friend' to 
be: not shy of his birth or his name, for of 
these two things he had just reason to be 
proud, and he availed himself largely of the 
privilege. But he was shy of strangers ; and 
he had looked forward with pleasure to the 
support, he had hoped, Henry Smith would 
have boon, under this in-pouring of invitations 
from a liberal and generous public: — a com- 
panion in bis rambles by day — 4 *confidant of 
his pleasures by night As it was, he 'had no 
one to talk with at breakfast, over all that had 
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passed at the parties the evening before. It 
was of no avail Miss this, being the prettiest 
girl in the room, or Mrs. that, the most agree- 
able, if he had no one to tell it to. He tried 
make his servant talk ; but he found that he 
had not an idea in common: so he was glad 
that his friend had fixed to come down ; he 
was* a good fellow, though what the vulgar 
called rum,” and would put up with an 
extempore mutton chop at a bachelor’s house, 
betfter than any man he knew ; scramble over 
the cliffs by day, walk with him home by 
night, listen to his loves, and help him to look 
respectable and housekeeperisb when Sunday 
came round— ^Sunday that seemed curtailed 
into a fourth day instead of a seventh, so 
glibly did the attentions, that were paid him, 
make the time pass away. 

It was some surprise and disappointifient to 
find, therefore, that his friend was as reserved 

i, 

ip regatil to the world, and more eepeoially of 
the world’s wife, as ho had himself been when 
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he took possession of the Kectory ; and there 
existing so well an understood intimacy between 
them, and such good feeling, ]ie had no chance 
J)r power of putting the slightest constraint bn 
his movements or inclinations ; neither did it 
ever enter Henry’s mind that he was to do 
anything but what he liked ; and as he did 7iot 
like people, there was no prospect of his mix- 
ing himself up with Horace’s {dans or eii- 
gagements. 

And Horace soon found that his friend \vas 
certainly little fitted for this nether earth ; and 
not said with a design to exalt the qualities ot 
his mind, or the superiority of his intelligence ; 
it was to express that all attention was thrown 
away upon him; he did not want it, and he 
knew not how to be grateful for it. iVnd 
yet no two rooks in their one ncst,^ could 
agree better than the friends did; though, 
perhaps, vi ry varied in their natures. Henry 
had a refined taste and genius. Horace a good 
deal of industry and observation. In their 
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tempers, also, they were different ; this had a 
gay turn: the other would have been serious, 
if Horace would have let him. Horace looked 
upon reputation as a trifle — a bubble. Henrv 
thought to attain pre-eminence and fame, by 
dint of his own perseverance and stuefy. Henry 
was more disposed to observe than to talk, 
lloiuicc talked much — he professed he loved to 
talk — and cared little, whether or no, it were to 
tlic purpose, lid* would sometimes laugh at 
things he esteemed ; and Henry would oftei/ 
seem to esteem things that he laughed at. 

But Henry, the best — or worst — part of his 
time, lived in an ideal world of his own. He 
was evidently addicted to reverie, or what 
Horace, in malice, would call framing sonnets 
in hib mind, in praises of his humpbacked di- 
vinity. It was a sore subject, and passed off 
with more of a frown than a smile; or«a smile 
bo faint that Horace feared to pursue the 
subject, ' merely tampering with his secret, as 
a child will play with fire, for the sheer dread 
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and excitement of the circumstances. In one 
thing the friends agreed completely, and that 
was their love for music : and though Horace 
•would play the quadrilles that were dancingi in 
his mind, they were opera tunes: and n6t 
having danced them himself, they went down 
very well, with Henry merely exclaiming — , 

‘‘ Slower, Horace, slower. There again ! 
Anna Bolena off upon the railroad.” 

In books, also, they were something at odds. 

‘ Horace read the works of the day — ^ skim 
milk,’ as Henry termed them: himself in- 
dulging in few other works than those of the 
poets — those obsolete animals which will soon 
be placed with the Bamoth and Mammoth, 
as having existed before the flood. These, 
when his deeper studies were put aside, were 
scarcely ever out of his hands ; and he thought 
their dreams *were oracles fit to guide him 
through the world. Thus he saw and esti- 
mated the vapid realities of life through a 
very depreciating vision : he could not under- 
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stand the gossip that Horace brought home 
from his evening routs. He saw in a minute, 

• from what he skilfully repeated and illustrated, 
the worst side of the human kind, the triumph' 
at detecting a character at fault, and the excit- 
ing crush of its idle calumnies. He could 

* ha:idly tolerate all the small talk conveyed to 
him by his friend, thus second hand, in their 
morning’s chat. 

I like them not, Horace, he would say, 

I care not to hear about them. The very 

repeating these things, not only fidgets me, 

but wearies me. The more I hear of the world, 

the less 1 like it. Old Mr. Lambert seems a 

character; talk of him if you please, au reste ; 

I like their room better than their company : 

tell me of none of them.” 

Yet he found, guard himself as he would, 

% 

there were many ways by which a man may 
become acquainted with the unhappy want of 
charity existing in the greater part of the mass 
of mankind; and he must be perversely, or 
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perhaps^ happily blind, who is not aware of it, 
and sees not the necessity of providing against 
its agency ; which is oft times ready to' 
* perpetrate actions of the greatest cruelty — 
civilised ^actions — pour V amour de dieu^ or some 
such self-satisfied interpretation. 

And your friends the poets ?” asked 
Horace, “ what say you of them ? Chaucer, 
and Shakspeare, especially, could teach you 
this saving knowledge, as well as the delicious 
bon mots I have the privelege of putting to- 
gether for you.” 

But Henry closed his perceptions against 
these bitter truths and warnings ; and revelled 
only in what he called the graces of their sen- 
timent, their lofty passion — etherial abstrtic- 
tions — and above all, their lovely and felicitous 
descriptions of^nature. 

And Horace saw to a dead certainty, as he 
expressed it, that his ascetic friend, among his 
other vague and wild thoughts, had invested 
the passion of love in particular, with every 
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sweet and celestial attribute. It was with 
him to bej the perfection of life — the pre-taste 
of the soul’s beatitude. 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Horace, an ex- 
pression he used when rather pleased with a 
subject, and yet of a contrary opinion, ‘‘ Non- 
iense, Henry ! nonsense. I say love is a 
very different thing from what you repre- 
sent it.” 

Then what is it ?” 

Why, walking up and down the promenade, 
waiting for your heart’s hope, till you fear the 
very Inmp-posts should suspect your purpose, 
and ask you what you are waiting for. And 
then in a room, watching for every opening of 
the door, and listening breathlessly for the an- 
nouncements. xind all the while you arc look- 
ing eagerly over pictures, and seetp not to have 
a care, who comes or goes. And when she \loes 
come, oh, the flutter and the joy that prevails I 
talking at* the same time, to every one else but 
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the one your heart dotes on, till you came near 
her, as though by degrees : — gracious heaven !” 

“ Don’t swear, Mr. Parson.” 

Horace smiled and continued, as though, I 
say, by chance, when you have seen — thought 
of nothing but her — she — the whole evening.” 

Bravo, bravo 1 Dante himself could*, not 
have explained it better. You are in love, 
Horace.” 

‘‘ God forbid 1” said he violently shaking him- 
self. ‘‘ That for me would be a bad day’s bar- 
gain. I am as much justified in flirting as any 
other man — fool, if you please. But love, is let 
me say, a serious concern. I don’t think I am in 
love ? A poor man’s work is never done ; and 
mine would be at its beginning, were that the 
case.” 

At all events you do not ^ jest at. scars,’ ” 
observed his friend with a meaning in his tone. 

Exactly,” replied Horace, understanding 

» 

in a moment his allusion “ ex — act — ly ! now 
listen : — 
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* — Then come those full confidings of the past, 

All sunshine now where all was overcast ; 

Then do they wander till the day is gone, 

Lost in each other, and when night steals on, 

Covering them round, how sweet her accents are ; 

Oh, when she turns and speaks, her voice is far, 

Far above singing ; but soon nothing stiiS 
To break the silence.” 

It is precisely the thing !’’ exclaimed 
Horace, seemingly most content and enthralled 
with his own quotation. “ No words of mine, 
wlio sec and feel it all, could express the thing' 
better.” 

Express what?” 

Man, you are in the seventh heaven !” He 
looked commisseratingly at him, Henry you 
^lon’t know what you lose ; the parties may be 
(lull, I grant you ; but it is merely the mustard 
l)Ot over the moon ; what care we for it, so that 
the moon is there? and sure enough there^she is, 
in all her silent glory.” 

Who?” 

“ Come and see, for I will not tell you. 
Come and tpll me which is the bright constel- 
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lation of whom I rave. There is no right to 
think I am preferred ; so it is my best interest 
tf keep you at home ; for such a handsome 
fellow as you, might well walk over the 
course.” • 

‘‘ I hate your dancing belles,” Henry replied 
carelessly, “ sand bags to beat ones enthusiasin 
against. I am sure I should not understand 
them ; and I can well believe they would not 
easily comprehend me. I should be restless, 
I say, among the tinkling trash of a drawing- 
room small talk. Oh, infinitely small ! I have 
borne all sprts of rubs in my time; but I 

-s' 

should be loth to bear this. I fancy a room 
full of company, would be to me a room full of 
blue devils ; Legion let loose — each decked out, 
and exquisitely devised, with elaborate inge- 
nuity to torment me. My spirits, you know 
are never very good ; I could not stand it, I do 
assure you. Why I see plainly from the odds 
and ends of your discourse, you are being 
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drawn into a snare, headlong ; — with all your 
warm feelings, into some heartless snare.” 

. Not a bit, not one jot,” hastily interrupted 
Horace, cordially resenting even the bare idea. 

Malignity itself, w’ould bite its topgue off’, 
rather than say a word against such a one as 
’thia; and human nature might be relieved from 
a part of its stigma, if all were like this pretty, 
quiet tiling.” 

‘‘ Thing I” said Henry. This is coming on. 
What ! will you give me an hour to listen to 
your confession ? ^fea culpa^ mea culjyay mea 
maxima culpa — as the Romanists say in their 
touching confession. Come, I see you are 
dying to make me your coitfidant^^ 

Indeed I am not,” retorted Horace, in a 
measure recovering himself, In the first 

place, I don’t hold with auricular confession.” 

* 

‘‘I do,” said Henry, positively. "I think 
it would prevent very much of the sin of the 
world. ^ I, for one, never would commit even a 
peccadillo, if I had to go and tell of it directly.” 


VOL. II. 
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It would uot stop me, I can assure you, — an 
old priest’s ear ! But we are jesting over a 
^(luestion, which, my idea is, will become deeply, 
practical, yet ever a delicate and complicate 
one, eve^ in these days of questioning. Let 
us leave it, and its growing popularity, and 
return to our matter — the dear little lamh — ' 
that some way or another brought about oui 
.controversy. What were we saying? Oh, I 
think I was confessing that I had no sin— very 
weighty on my conscience ; none, but that of 
reading Don Juan. That may, perhaps, be 
trap fort€y at least there is a< prejudice against 
it : you see no harm in it ? neither do I ; and 
spite of your caution, there is, I protest, nothing 
I do that has any harm in it, cither to myself 
or to others. This was an attempt at turning off 
tlie impress of his friend’s speech ; and though 
iieaved a clumsy sort of sigh, it seemed 
little else than the effect of a tight waistcoat, 
or hoinething notf exactly right in the midriff : 
that was all, he assured his friend. 
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And Horace could not but confess that 
whatever his own immediate excitements were 

. — his hopes and fears- he was just treading on 

» . .... • 

their heels, in his' discourse, to a very dull 

listener. Talk of people, and Henry was as 
obtuse as a stone wall — as thick and as heavy : 
• of^thoughts — of books — and he would examine 
word by word, and point by point, following up 
the train of reasoning with a skill and an acute- 
ness that left the love stricken Horace very far 
behind him. Once set him off, really per rail, 
thei'L was a spirit in his discourse most highly 
pleasing — an energy— a fitness ; thoughts wan- 
dering througli eternity — disclaiming alliance 
with transience and decay — doting on the past 
ages — dreaming of the future. 

And at th^e times a heavy reverie would 
come oyer him ; and there was JV)metbiiig very 
touching ill the way he would describe his 
dejection. 

‘4 Why^” he would ask, isHt I am so influ- 
enced by the weather ? or why do I sec, hear, 
n 3 
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smell, feel, think ? for are not all these sensa-^ 
tions effected hy the weatlu r ? It is then no 
wonder : everything is affected in some way 
meadows, lawns, trees, hedges, and flowers ; 
and so am I, — changed and altered by its in- 
fluence. I, who have nothing really sad to an- 
noy me — ungrateful wretch that I am, — reeJly * 
nothing, but my own perplexing thoughts*, and 
wild fancies.” 

This was easily settled ; and yet he fell so 
low it was impossible, even for his best sense, 
to get at the bottom of it — beyond his reach to 
exi»lain any thing about it, but that so it was. 
W hy should these fits be ever breaking in upon 
him ? Was he not the same to day as yester- 
ilay, when perhaps his spirits had been higher? 
I^recisely. Neither better he feared, nor he 
;diould hope worse ; and yet — and yet-^-he was 
:so dejected ! 

What was your father, Horace ?” he one 
day abruptly asked his friend, after having 
watched him for some time sketching his armo- 
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rial bearings on some cross-barred paper, and 
then dotting them in with colours, evidently 
*for some lady’s tapestry work—‘‘ what 
your father ?” 

‘‘ How do you mean ? — a good n^an I sup- 
pose.” Henry looked impatient : and his friend 
* saw he had mistaken him, so he said, Oh you 
mean his position in life ? He was a reverend 
like myself— a worthy of the first class, I can 
tell you — and his father was a Bishop.” There > 
was a bitter smile passed over Henry’s coun- 
tenance, and he said, something accounting 
for it. 

‘‘ No man is devoid of merit who can claim 
kin with a Bishop.” 

“ But he really was a good man,” repeated 
Horace, not understanding the drift, and my 
mother” — '' 

‘‘ Oh, never mind your mother ; I dare say 
she was well enough : the world never dates a 
man’s qualifications from his mother.” 

Horace stared, for his friend seemed to 
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him more petulant than usual, from their not 
pursuing the same thread of reasoning toge- 
jther ; neither^ if he had^ could he have well 

t 

understood the torture it was to Henry’s mind, 
to see him elaborately picking out the quarter- 
ings of his arms. What we have, we never 
know the worth of ; it is what we have jio^ 
the striving after this — is the rankling worm 
that never dies within our bosom. Thankful* 
^ness is the rarest ingredient the human heart 
pours forth. We pray for everything the 
anxious mind can devise ; but this is left out, 
because we have not all we desire to be 
thankful for. 

Isaac Walton relates, I knew a man that 
had wealth and riches, and several houses, all 
beautiful and ready furnished, and would often 
trouble himseK* and family to be removing 
from one house to another ; and being asked by 
a friend, why he removed so often ? he replied, . 
it was to find content in some of them. But his 
friend, knowing his temper, told him if he 
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would find content in any of his houses, he 
must leave himself hehmd^^ So it seems it is 
. an old story, for in the clever angler’s day, he 
thus brings one forward who was as apt to 
think, as we do now, that our discomfort de- 
pends upon external circumstances ; and that 
* it is from the little power of control we have 
ovef such things, that our thankfulness is put 
off, till they are brought under subjection ; and 
that fretfulness, during the process, and dis- 

i 

content, casting a gloom on all around, is justi- 
fiable homicide. 

And serve them right, who have to bear with 
us in these wayward humours for can not we 
clearly trace the blame of all that goes wrong 
home to them, — tenderly acquitting ourselves ; 
and never stopping to consider how we are 
wasting the happiness that i% so humanely 
thrown within our reach, and which in the 
^ordinary course of human condition, the chances 
are, is so much more than we really deserve. 
Let every one who reads this, consider for a 
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moment where he stands ; and look to the 
blessings he has, instead of to those he 
covets — the advantages of which might become 
*a question. Riches, we are aware, are the 
grand sweeping clause. In ourselves, we never 

t 

passed a pie-bald horse in our life, or breathed 
a wish over tlie merrythought of a fowl, t^ut 
money was the object desired : and as to praj^ors! 
we arc almost weary and worn out in imploring 
for a liberal encrease to our income. 

And yet a wise man has said, that theri be 
as many miseries beyond riches as on this side of 
them. Why then should we desire to over 
reach, and to sec fears and cares, which a wise 
and benign Providence may have in mercy 
spared us. And yet we well know what avc 
are all saying on reading this. What is it ? 
That we shovld have no objection— 
riches — to try these troubles ; trusting to our 
own sagacity to keep the money, and to outwit 
or elude the disagreeables attached to them. 

And yet, let us ask the question, what have 
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we done for oursevles on this side the pons 
usinorum ? and the reply, with a self accusing 
, shake of the head, will be, very little indeed ' 

^ ^ I 

we feel in a moment that, for what we have, 
we have been deficient in thankfulness, and yet 
we ask for more ! Plave we adorned the com- 
* p€;i;eacy,' which has been given us, with one 
gratbful prayer — one contented thought ? not, 
therefore, doing our duty (for contentment is a 
duty) in that state of life to which it has pleased 
GoU to call us, but iiointing out to Him, how 
very much more we arc calculated to ornament 
a better. 

Now it has been observed; it may be impos- 
sible for a man to make himself agreeable, but 
he may do a great deal to avoid being the con- 
trary. And so we may not all have the proper 
seeds in our hearts, to set abc^it the task of 
curbing our wayward wishes; but surely we 
have the power of sitting down, and learning the 
lesson to be thankful. It is very possible to 
govern discontent, if we set about it the right 
V 5 
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way ; and when we fail, the patient, may rest 
assured this right way — this road open to all 
eyes, and to be comprehended by all hearts, — . 

• ^ ^ i 

has not been discovered, or, if discovered, 
slighted. 

Let us preach a little more, and still look to 
the proper source where all knowledge is* to' 
be gained, and see, that in every action re- 
corded of our one great Guide, there is some 
lesson to be learnt by man ; and indeed in the 
course of the whole of the sacred writihgs, 
nothing is more remarkable than the way that 
tlic history is related, so that it should not only 
recoil the incidents that occurred, but tha t it 
should serve as an example: and this might 
teach us, if we were not so very obtuse in this 
sort of learning, that in our own lives, also, 
every incident,* if we would but turn it to ac- 
count, might advance us, by the lesson derived 
from it, to a more perfect, and therefore thank- 
ful state. There is not the most common and 
day circumstance of our existence, that 
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might not. be made the means of improvement, 
if we would but reHect upon it, and derive that 
.lesson, or that warning, which it is calculated 
to teach us. The punishment of 6in,^^the re- 
ward of goodness, the Providential interference 
for our protection and defence, are the regular 
* routine and course of our every day life ; and 
ihesQ surely should teach us not to despond 
nor to despair ; but to sing of joy and gladness, 
with trustfulness, and above all — thankfulness. 

And this we should do, but that we prefer 
to shut our eyes : if we are displeased with our 
lot it is some pleasure to testify it. We like 
this better: it is much more as say 

in Devon, to the inward mam — that horrid 
thing, which not even the purple and fine linen 
with which it is clad, can scarcely make less 
detestable. No, it will not turi^ every incident 
to account as it ought to do, insteaidor going 
blindly forward day after day, heedless of all 
around from which it might derive instruction 
and improvement ; neither to think and reflect 
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on our own conduct, and, as far §s charity 
would permit, to scan and take warning by 
our neighbours. And then, instead of learning . 
nothing'from the warnings around us, we shall 
jinil that every day might teach us some new 
lesson of content, in preference to straining 
after every new acquisition ; crowding, bu^tl- * 
ing, working, manufacturing, canvassing, elect- 
ing, tlirowing down, building up— wishing for 
change every year — every day — to bring us to 
a position more supportable to bear, and more 
suitable to us the next; instead of all this, 
surely some new and easy lesson might be 
igarrit, as we have said, of content, of fortitude 
and alK)ve all of thankfulness. But even this 
kind of instruction in our hands is not without 


its danger and its temptation to transgress. We 
fear we are no^ to be trusted any way ; for 
however {pueh might be made of it, if wc were 
to use it Correctly, the difficulty lies, in so doing 
when wc come to judge of our own conduct, 
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dice and 4 pmerous passions are likely to step 
in, and by so doing warp and prevent our best 
.conclusions. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
when such is the case, the lessons and the warn- 
ings are at an end • we are bad, and bad wc 
arc likely to remain, unless we set about our 
• la.^k rightly. 

The care and caution, therefore, that are re- 
quisite, in the review of our own conduct, must 
bo self-evident 5 and after all, it might be diffi- 
cult and at tim.es impossible, to judge it quite 
accurately. We can find some plausible ex- 
it may be, for that which in itself is really 
wrong, and gloss over tlic fault : and when any 
thing better appears in our conduct, we are but 
too apt to exalt it into too great a shai'e of im- 
portance. So if it be difficult to decide in our 

own case, much more so is it difficult to decide 

* 

in that of others : for not only must it be that 
wc are ignorant 40 a great extent of the motives 
of their actions — and this must render any 
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decision concerning them very doubitful — but 
here again human passion steps in ; we like this 
person — dislike that one ; and either of these , 

• I 

feelings are sufficient to overthrow the unpre- 
judiced decision which we must form of their 
conduct, before it can be made of use for our- 
selves either as an example or a warning. ' 
arc told) somewhere, of two men who in their 
discourse undertook to give the chamcter of a 
^ third. The one said he was a very honest man, 
for he owed him a thousand obligations, llie 
other concluded he was not; saying, he was be- 
holden to him in no way whatever. Thus then 
is sBir the grand centre on which every thing 
turns — a sort of Queen bee, on which clings 
the whole strength of the hive,— the sweets and 
the sharps — honey one minute— the next the 
sting. What ctn we say to express th^ thing 
better? , We think nothing. So we will turn 
to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


^Ve have been led into the foregoing tirode^ 
(which, like an east wind, we suspect will do 
neither man or beast any good,) from consider- 
ing the position of the two friends as they sat 
togetlier in their morning room — or rather 
their room of all work ; for like .fhe cobler’s of 
old, it served them for whatever they required it 
to be. There were other rooms in the house ; 
but they were not furnished — neither did t^^eir 
emptiness c8st them a care : it was not for such 
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tilings as these, that bachelors will charge them- 
selves with one sigh ; no, it mattered little 
to them, that the sofa was covcied with books, 
or taken np by the dog, who made it his head- 
quarters, — that the tables did not shine, as they 
were wont to do in other people^s houses, — that 
the arm of the favourite chair was tied t 9 gc-^ 
ther by a string ; and the mantelpiece !* what 
pen can describe its queer collection of things ? 
But as vve have said, nothing of all this cost 
them one pang : — it was for themselves alone 
they sorrowed — cared — and feared. 

Blessed with youth, health, good looks, and 
sense, (when this self was not concerned) these 
were the human creatures divine, who railed at 
their lot, In a pseudology of speech ; rated at 
their stars, and confessed themselves to be the 
most ill uBed.^ mortals under heaven. And 

I 

why ? Merely because the one was born a 
tradesman's son — for all the rest of his woes 
faded in the distance when once compared with 
this, — and the other’s plaint of w5e, was, that 
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he had seen a girl whom, (as he expressed it) 
he could love with a little persuasion ; and the 

provoking part of the story was, that neither 

« 

he nor she, had the wherewithal to carry out 
the intention. 

And yet they could laugh most merrily the 
t)n(;at the other, whilst distracted by their op- 
posite emotions, — emotions that even grew 
worse if the day became wet : and which, du- 
ring the prevalence of an influenza they had 
soinchow picked up between them, was [)Osi- 
tively insupportable; 

What is the feeling you have to-day, 
Horace?” asked Henry as they both, with two 
very long fuce^, watched the rain as it pattered 
down the windows. 

Why I could willingly knock you down, 
were you so bold as to contradict>me.” 

I will not be so bold returned Henry with 
a forced calmness in his manner, and the same 
sort of forced stagnation to his nerves, a spinning 
top takes when it sleeps. I have no idea of 
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contributing to our social h;ht. I have enough 
to do to keep my hands off from killing the 
cat ; it is distracting to me to see her indulging 
in sudi useless — such uncalled for frisks of 
vivacity. What can make us, Horace, so fero> 
dously ill tempered ?” 

This unexpected confession produced fpm* 
both all the hearty mirth it deserved. “ We” — 
continued Henry, “of unexceptionable morals — 
respectable means, and not, altogether destitute 
of active virtues and Stirling qualities : ' yet ' 
somehow or another, what profit is it to be thus 
blest ? Will it propitiate the hearts of those' 
who would love to see us crawl, instead of 
walking upright on our two legs, as we «an 
now just manage to do, spite of our morbid 
acrimony ? Certainly not.” 

“ Certainly, not” — responded Horace. Yet 
his spirits were getting better, for, he added, 

“ And yet, 1 take i^ they must get up pretty 
early in the morning who would put us down 
answering his own reflections, whilst they tallied 
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in with his friends ; and sleep, let me tell 
you, with one eye open, to raise an efficient 
stumbling-block in ray way. I may be mis- 
taken ; but my little friend, with all her silence, 
seems to possess, I should say, not only an in- 
dependent, but an enterprising disposition. At 
{he eame time, she is so very silent that 1 may 
be wrong — her looks speaking, all the while 
much more eloquently than other people’s 
words, that I do not think 1 am, or can be, 
mistaken. Is there not a charm in the enter- 
prise that would lead a girl over the world — 
the breaks and the braes to follow one ? Such 
a one I think 1 have found : yes, spite of 
her retiring look, — and with an equal share 
of diffidence on my part — I think I have little 
else to do than to persuade her into a cfirate’s 

house, tp accept his small fortuae — for I sus- 

« 

pect she has none, — get the friends’ consents — 
wherever they may be — and— and — marry.” 

“ TJmph,” sighed forth Henry ; “ not a very 
lively catastrophe.” 
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‘‘ Yovl would not say so seriously,” replied 
Horace, if you had seen the person I con- 
template making Mrs. Clayton*";” then consk 
dering a moment, he added, But by the bye 
you have seen her. Do you remember when 
you first came here, a pretty little girl fainting 
away on the grass? That is the very objeoft of 
my secret admiration. She must have struck 
you as looking very pretty.” 

That the girl,?” asked Henry with much 
impressement in his tone — that ! you told me 
she was a bird of passage — merely paying a 
visit — yes — yes, I remember I did see her — I 
think so — and she left the next day — or some- 
thing of the sort — I am sure you said, she was 
merely paying a visit.” 

And so she is,” answered Horace, And 
that is the woist of it — here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow. Now if I marry her, blessed lot ! it 
will be here to-day — to-morrow — and for ever.” 

‘‘ She was very pretty,” observed Henry ; 
seemingly working back to his own recollcc- 
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lions of the scene, and more intent on these 
recollections than in following his friend’s 
plans. I think I see her now, as she lay 
looking so like a corpse ! Veri/ pretty ! What 
is she like in herself ?” 

‘‘ Quite a poet’s picture of the creature he 
*woiild love ! Never says a word : but perhaps 
just one little one exactly to the purpose. She 
is besides agreeable — well bred — and cheerful. 
In her you have intelligence without display — 
brace, without affectation — form, without folly 
— sincerity united with dignity, and energy and 
iiide))endciice — and all this — crouched under 
tlie most fascinating degree of diffidence, Tlbat 
ever fell to the share of mortal woman.” 

And her name?” 

Why that, saving your presence, is not the 
best par,t of her. It is so exciting to see it over 
the windows of every other shop one passes. 
Blood, my dear fellow, cannot be starved out ; 
but the name is not very aristocratic — confess 
it ? I introduced you to her, you remember ?” 
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“ Oh, yes,” hastily replied Henry, never 
dreaming of his own name, and ashamed to ad- 
mit that he had been too diffident to hear any 

« 

thing but a whiz like the roaring of waters in 
his ears when presented so unexpectedly to the 
party. “ Then it is a settled thing ?” 

‘‘ Would to Heaven it were! no, no; ^t it 
still, 1 fear, far enough from that. I nlanage 
to meet her as often as I can ; but the Lamberts 
are such pokes ; j^d she would as soon think of 
flying, as going to a party without them.” * " * * 
Ay, aye, now 1 see why you have ever 
been drawing such taking pictures of the Lam- 
berts, and their quiet primeval manners. But 
1 thought there were some children in the case? 
Have you not talked of some horrid pests of 
the sort ? What do you do with them ? 

Oh, send <bhem off to bed. They do not 
belong to the house. They arc only imps, that 
rush ill and out like the devils in a mclo-drama 
to keep up the spirit of the piece. Sometimes 
in one’p way ; and sometimes doing one a scr- 
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vice. I see you have mistaken my tells^ as 
they call it here ; it is at the Atherton s I meet 
the children ; and oh, how tiresome they are I 
But my little friend will sometimes talk to 
them, when she will only vouchsafe a ^ yes,’ or 
a ‘ no/ to me ; so then 1 listen, and drink down* 
dceo thoughts of lovi. Were you ever in that 
way, Henry ?” 

I should think not,” was the concise 
reply. 

* 0, I forgot,” said Horace, looking pro- 

vokiiigly mysterious and significant.” Not a 
word about the tm kettle. I cry your mercy.” 

.\iid thus the friends, one looking one way, 
and the other rowing another, passed very 
little, but tlic morning, of the day together. 
But [they thoroughly understood each other ; 
and ii joy expanded the heart of each, when the 
relative position of host and guest, brought 
them trwtiic enjoyment of each other’s company. 
And Henry had become a better listener than 
lieretoforo : the ronstant dropping of water 
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will wear away stone, — ^fire and a hammer, bend 
the strongest bar of iron ; and Horace seemed 
really by his persevering raeontes to ,ha\e 
worked his friend down into something more 
pliable and civil, — or perhaps less sayage. 

» There is a distinction. But be that as it may, 
Henry would now really say, “ no/’ and yes,^' 
ill their proper places ; and well ?” and 

how?” and you were saying?” and all the 
rest that helps a chatterer on so happily with 
his story. And another thing : his lip had’Iijit 
off its involuntary curl of disbelief — almost to 
say of contempt — when Horace would talk, 
nay rave of his divinity. It was natural to 
feel more interested inr one whom he had seen : 
at least, so Henry passed it off in his own 
mind : but hiS feelings to himself were worried 
and obscure;* and when he would take a dive 
at theqi, not liking to carry about with him 
sensations he neither relished nor understood, 
they would fade into nothing— die away — 
seeming to baffle his research. 
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Plague take it !” he would exclaim to him- 
self in these moments, one may live, I see, 
in a wood, till one is scared by an owl.” And 
then he would forget all about it, till again 
called upon to listen to the discussions of hU 
friend. 

R had, however, one effect in him, and which 
lie could not conceal from himself ; it had in- 
duced him to loc^^ into this self, and to question 
it ; and it made him feel even more forlorn in 
the world than ever — a mushroom sprung up 
from a dunghill, and standing now out by him- 
self in this world tO be again trodden under 
foot. And Horace was continually bringing 
him solicitations from the families he mixed 
with to join their parties. 

Should he or should he not ? ‘‘No !” It 
was said with a stentorian voicb — a growl of 
decision, hardly suited to the cause. And then 
he vowed a bitter vow, that he would take care 
the world did not throw his low estate in his 
teeth ; to cut it, to save it the trouble of cutting 

VOL. ir. E 
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him— to have — whatever the temptation -- 
nothing at all to do with it. 

So he took upon himself the office of pitj^ing 
Horace, who was now rarely at home but at 
^uch times when he could not be visiting' | 
trying his best to seduce his friend into doing 
^ samcn To which he one day replied • 

“ Horace, you seem to think me a miserable, 
misguided wretch, because I j;)refer the shades 
and Jiiy own thoughts, to the pleasures you 
recount, that are to be found among peopJe, 
wdio, I wager, care not for you when your 
back is turned: and if so, what \vould thej/ 
'\are for me 

Oh, humph returned Horace, in a voicfi 
which was intended to place his friend many 
degrees above him in the estimation of the 
circle he frcqiicntcd — a sort of complimentary 
voice. But Henry would have nought to do 
wdth it. He was firm, and he said — 

‘‘ You pity me, my friend, — my bad taste, 
nxiA my misconception of things ; but do not 
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waste it, for if there is any pity to be in the 
case, it is you who are the mistaken object to 
ie pitied/’ 

Now there was more in this speech than 
Henry had been aware of: and he was sorrj 
that he had, in broaching his own opinions, 
saickso much, when he saw the woful expres- 
sion of face it called forth from his friend, who 
replied in a low and sepulchral tone — 

I am wretched, Henry, and you ai’e right 
—right in what you say to me, and right in 
yourself keeping from temptation. Why, 
what do you think?” and here he lowered his 
voice to the awful tone of a whisper — what 
do you think? Oh, you cannot guess in a 
thousand years!” He then prepared himself 
to speak quick, to get the painful subject over. 

Why,, last night, Mrs. Lambtrt told me in 
veiy plain terms, not to be misuncierstood, 
that that little young thing, who is staying with 
her, is engaged to be married I” 

E 3 
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What !” exclaimoil Henry, in little less of 
consternation, “ what 1” 

“ Well may you feel surprised, iny clear 
fellow,” for all people are generally so very 
tender when they arc in trouble, “ but really, 
inv dear Hal, it is the case. In the coolest 
way in the world, it just fell out of her mouth', 
without any volcano, or any earth-like sort 
of eruption ; and which you seem to think,” 
with a smile in spite of himself, would have 
been no amendment to the case. Yes, ’my 
lady, In the coolest way in the world, just 
lets out, that my divinity— my little epitome 
of |)erfcctIon — sweet Bessie Smith — is engaged 
to l)c married I” 

Yes, gentle reader, for all readers are apos- 
trophised as gentle — (and the critics?) — yes, 
it really was IJessie Smith, the simple heroine 
of our talc, who had gained the notice of the 
volatile Horace C-hiyton; and who had, by 
her mild, cpiict, and unpretending ways, left 
it for his imagination to settle that she was 
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-ill Ilia fancy ever could paint— his heart will 
desire. 

• It is our opinion j that a girl who will dieas 
well and hold her toayue^ may gain any rank 
■she aspires to. Bessie aspired to iiotliliig : .iiid 
the way slic achieved her honors, must there- 
Ibi’* have been, by leaving so much room rm 
the imagination to have its full play in thos:^- 
who had the jilcasurc of her acquaintance. No 
government is effective in which buayhfafivu 
has not her work to do; for when we decide 
tlie matter for ourselves — draw out our own 
proyramme know our own tastes, and 
settle things so exactly to suit us, there i> 
little chance of escape being left for the en- 
tranced Iieart It may be a fancy fabric it is 
true, that we have built ; but while it lasts it 
is as potent as the rest. If there be such a 
thing as happiness,” says Francis Xavier, if 
there be such a thing, it is but as* the checkered 
sunshine of a vernal day.” If there be such a 
thing as love, what then ? Our business is 
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with Bessie Smith, so we will leave the ques- 
tion for others to answer. 

She is now brought before our readers ^ 
very different point of view to that in which 
tliey last heard of her; yet still Bessie was 
the same. The same child-like diffidence in 
lier own opinions — the same sober gaiety" in 
her manners — the confiding simplicity — the 
/d)sencc of mind when most depended on for 
lior steadiness— the same quality of goodness -- 
.uid that quality excellent in its kind : there 
was the absence of all pretension, all coquetry : 
\hi\t total surrender of her own feelings, coni- 
h‘rts, and interests where another was concerned 
-the same softness of temper which nothir.g 
joiild ruffle — the warm kindness which nothing 
could chill — the equanimity which nothing 
could disturb— the happy cheerfulness, whiclr 
nothing cc ulJ subdue. 

And all this expressed in so few words 1 
How strange it seemed to every one that 
Bessie should not tell them what she thou£<:ht ! 
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aid when she did speak, every uik* would 
listen — a pin might be heard to fall. And 
then she would seem to enquire what had oe- 
'.vsiouod the silence? blush — look a litcK 
frmhroncd — and cease in her discourse, n. 
ne else would talk, she could not so 
'?’::s»no chaucc for her, for no one would * ’ v 
wonl when Bessie Smith was speaking. 

We think we have explained enough tvj in'. , 
h-om having given Bessie two lovers aii e.uly 
that the heart is commonly reached r : ^ 
.’Ocurely through the reason, as througrj xlv 
imagination. We wish it so to be undcr-t.^ c! 
chat this is our impression, 

' T’his man with lime and rough cast doth 

We hope it Is not quite so bad as lhai . i)ut 
it really is so much easier to feel than to e\ 
press, that would we had a “ wall” to walk in, 
and to explain what we wish to say ; and t.^ 
shew, how little is done by the testimony of 
facts, how much, in impressions worked ui 
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by the imagination. Conclusions influence ua^ 
thoughts melt us, fancies subdue us, hopes 
consume us. Many a one will live and die 
upon a conception : few consent to be a martyr 
for a conclusion. 

But it was to achieve nothing of all this — to 
gain power in no legerdemain way, that Bccsit/ 
conducted herself as she did ; it was the manner 
her mother seemed* to have given her, in saving 
]icr all trouble either of acting or of thoiiglit. 
"W'liatevcr her powers were they had never l)ccn 
called forth ; and yet, like the perfumed flower, 
smelling all the sweeter for their crushing. 

A\'c have now to follow her to tlic residence 
of her friends; missing her mother at every 
turn, and feeling so helpless — so stupid so 
not knowing what to do, and no one noic at her 
olbow to help lier or direct her. And even the 

now” cost Bessie a little quiet tear ; for Bessie 
was often very pathetic, and no one suspected it. 
Slic had been tutored to conceal her feelings : 

Conceal your vexation,” was her iin;tlicr’s 
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text, for in concealing them you evade them.' 
And Bessie, not exactly defining what vexa- 
tions were, took to the “ round Robin ” oJ' ooji- 
cealiiig all : so there were no ebullitions — no 
bursting out ; her frettings and her rcjoicingb 
were all kept to herself. No one knew oi 
th«n : and if they were guessed at — it was left 
to the work of the imagivatlon. 


E 0 
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CHAPTER V. 


' <1kI I scH" thee "'i* jmt ilown?' 

Twtf.FTii Nrcji]'! 


'-Vfj will now come a little closer to Ilossie, ;uul 
u'Y a word of tlie friends with whom she was 
tljmiciliatiiig. Mr Lambert had been a school 
^ aaster the best part of his days. First as an 
i -herj and then the ])otent i)roprietor of a 
."■elect academy for young gentlemen. He had 
now retired upon a genteel income, the reward 
of' !uf weary toil ; and witli a very good rool 
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over his head, covering the vacated rouiiiM of 
the boys, set himself down to enjoy in report 
the remainder of his life: blessed with a witV:. 
who, by her frugal course, and the aid . 
dirill voice, had helped him to scrape togcthc-i. 
.spite of bad debts and the boa-constrictor appo- 
tik; of the boys, a sufficiency to gild, as h(' 
expressed it, the evening of his days. 

Hut habits, once assumed, can not easily : < 
'aid aside ; and although tlieir occupation 
no more, yet Mr. and Mrs. Lambert were tin 
school-master, and school-mistress still; as di 
'vlio approached them felt, and were ready t' 
testify. 

It has been asked, why are we never ^juite 
at ease in the presence of a school-master V 
because we are every moment brought to the 
consciousness that he is not ^liiitc af case in 
<mrs. He comes like Gulliver from among hie 
little people, and he cannot fit the stature ol 
his understanding to yours: besides he is laying 
wait to detect faults. If you venture upon a 
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siii.irt observation before him, he is canvassinf^. 
its merit, instead of replying to it as wc ex- 
j'ccl ; and will then ][>oint out hov/ much bettej. 
it might have been said, instead of taking it as 
we had anticipated. He cannot meet you i\\ 
the Square, for he is so used to teaching — his 
mind so \vorkcd to a note of intcrrogatioiv-^ 
that he wants ever to be teaching you. So is 
he under the restraints of a formal and 
dictativc hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman 
is under a moral one. Ho can no more let lii.^ 
intellect loose in society than the other can his 
inclinations. He is forlorn among his coevals ; 
his juniors cannot be his friends. It is infra d'nj 
to oflfer a j)ositivc opinion within ear shot of a 
dominie— everything is referred to him — Avhat 
he is likely to know — and what it is not even 
probable that he does know; no one wyuld vso 
much as make a pudding in his presence, without 
consulting him as to the ingredients. And he 
feels this — painfully feels it ; but puts a good 
face upon it, like the Horse Guards’ clock, by 
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which every one may safely set their watches* 
So Mr. Lambert was allowed to play about wdier- 
aver he went as a whale might be supposed to do 
in shallow water, very much to the discomfort of 
;dl the little fislies that chanced to keep com- 
pany with Iiini ; proposing, what sounded tlike, 
'Twy like indeed, abstruse subjects ; knowing, 
if taken on the hip,” how easily people wxre 
f-'cared out of their seven senses ; replying to 
them himself, and when he had in his mighty 
flights loft his heai’crs looking as dizzy as spin- 
ning devises, he would give a satisfied smile, 
and say — 

Eh, Miss Bessie Smith, is it not so ? let 
us hear by all means, what you arc thinking 
about it.” 

And he w\as just the kind of ^lerson to suit 
Bessie, for though he asked tlic question, yet 
with the tact that sueh as Bessie have, she saw 
in a moment that he did not expect her to 
answer it. His wife would have been very 
much surprised, and no doubt touching the 
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indignant, if she had; for with an irritable 
jerk of her head, she had no idea of any one 
finding an answer to give Mr. Lambert. ^ • 
How he liad gained the ascendancy, would 
have been a secret worth knowing to many a 
husband ; but not a word he uttered was ever 
lost upon her ; and she would sit listening 
him with a satisfaction depicted in her mouth 
curious to bchohh considering the circum- 
stances that drew it forth ; her eyes fixed upon 
her work : and as he spoke she turned her 
moath up and down with the lips closed, In the 
same way that people will move tliclr hands in 
toivcn of approval and applause — a living note 
of admiration. 

No one, indeed, was impressed with so high 
a respect and admiration for Mr. Lambert’s 
talents as his wife. She called him “ sir,” ^ 
allowed him to wear his hat in the room, for he 
had been in the habit of doing so in the school 
with the boys, as a sort of crown, or Lord 
Chancellor’s wig : and when they walked 
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together he leant on her arm, instead of she on 
his. She was not only a very inferior sort of 
(■i'c^aturc, compared with him ; but she made it 
her duty to show herself so ; following after 
him — helping him first; slic did not exactly 
wij^o his shoes, but she stood patiently by on 
tilt; coldest day, till he had gone through the 
operation ; and saw him well housed himself, 
before she oven attempted to follow his ex- 
am] ile. All this took place when the cl devanl 
">chooI-niaster was present; liim once away^ 
•she seemed her husband in petticoats. 

And this was the eftbet of school discipline, 
tod notln'ng else, the day after day dictating 
.lud kccj^ing in order a set of boys, Hold 
M|) your liead, sir,” and in a moment the mas- 
t jr s and mistress’s back were as still" as a 
|Advcr.i In every other respect* tl:oy were the 
kindest conjde in the world, and never prided 
ihomsclvos on the power they had of keeping 
rlieir friends in order. In his sleeve, be it said, 
he somewhat wondered at it ; but a pompous 
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look, he knew, like charity, covered a multitude 
of sins ; as a sclioolmastcr, ho saw he was ex- 
pected to do all the learned work in society,^ to 
construe Latin at a glance, and to look shocked 
at Greek ; and so far he had got on very well, 
on the echo he had of it all in his Iicad ; for he 
had in reality nothing much more than this 
echo. 

A very desultory and immethodical educa- 
tion, by the hlep of a good hand writing — that 
letter of recommendation to all— had worked 
him up from the teacher of this craft to be the 
proprietor of the establishment ; knowing less 
when he began, than a school-boy of a few 
years standing. Living in the midst of his own 
sor bonne, it \vas impossible, and even without 
trouble on his part, for he still thought it 
easier to look learned than to be so ; that some 
vagne points of classic lore should not stick at 
his skirts, sitting so much as he did, in the 
midst of them. At all events, knew what he did 
not know ; serving as the Dungeness lighthouse 
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to the Goodwin sands, and perhaps the best 
t)oint of observation for a char! c tan to start 
fffojn. 

This, and a little legerdemain, for there can 
be M sleight of look, as well as sleight of hand — 
enabled him very well to pass muster ; turning 
his eyes when pressed upon with a puzzling 
•jucstion; looking in such sceptical amaze at 
his interrogators, as he choose to consider it, 
pteieaded iynorance — that it gave the hint he 
was glad to give ; and those who really had 
wished to be informed, walked off with the ini- 
]jrcssioii that they had taken in the pedagogue ; 
whilst he himself felt like a mouse delivered of' 
a mountain, when a delicate affair of this kind 
was settled. 

In the presence of his pupils and other young 
people) it was a much easier lino of ruje he had 
to follow. A tone of irony reigned in all he 
then said, and a solemn and somewhat super- 
cilious look made them feel so painfully small, 
that a yes,” or a ‘‘ no,” to the questions pro- 
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posed, he was most thankful to sec was all the 
reply he could get out of them- 

Once accustomed to the conttraint, Bes/jk 
enjoyed herself as much with these her friends, 
as she could have done any where away from 
her dear mother. She was dreadfully afraid at 
hrst he would find out that she could not ha'?c 
icplied to half the questions he might have pro- 
posed ; taking it for granted that it would be 
something in geography she never had know)) : 
or something in history she had forgotten. 
But after a few days she lost this fear, seeing 
that in their private hours he had nothing in 
his ideas of the sort ; so she worked for 'Mi '?. 
Lambert, and cut the leaves of her husband s 
books; doing every thing she was bid, and 
nothing more; wishing every morning she 
could just ask her mama what dress she »mighl 
put on, and feeling most sadly perplexed in her 
selections for llic evening. 

And the Lamberts were very gay, and her 
dear mother must have suspected it in letting 
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Jier have so many pretty things, for Bessie 
had never given it a thought ; and indeed felt 
almost fluttered to find that day after day 
there was some party of pleasure proposed — 
‘^oine dancing in the evening. It was a new thing 
to Bessie ; and she thought all her partners so 
: and Mi\ Horace Clayton even more so 
^^^han the rest of them. 

And no wonder; for his attentions were 
taking that particidar form, that even iirs. 
Lambert thought it her duty to remark upon 
t^bcin ; and when she cautioned her young 
iVicnd, in the usual routine of caution, not to 
rllvt witli him too much, it puzzled Bessie to 
understand what she meant ; and she feared 
ask; for knowing the exact words her 
mother would use, Hiow stupid you are, 
Bessie !’ she shamed to betray, so^far froiij^^home, 
her deficiencies. 

And there was no pretence in this ignorance, 
for she positively did not understand the hint 
Mrs. Lambert had given her when she advised 
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her against flirting. She tried to remember 
whether her mother had ever used the word ? 
No, never to her certain kiiowledgc. Hpr 
mother had known better. She never had 
talked of love, but to serve as a beacon to warn 
her against forming an imprudent match. She 
had been aware that all talking on the 
was doing harm, and pcrliaps paving the way 
to an ill-judged or counterfeit passion ; that 
when this passion really did come, it would 
have its course, as in the way of hooping cough, 
measles, or scarlet foycT, or any other juvenile 
complaint, incidental to the human frame; 
and that tliough it might be deferred, yet was 
it in no way to be trifled with — a garment 
not to be put on one day, the next laid aside, 
to fit easy like a glove, or becoming as a cap ; 
neither a tliinjj that we can toy, or play, or 
trifle with — entertain, or cry down, which ever 
our fancy pleases. She looked upon It rather 
as a fearful, a dangerous, an awful thing: 
Jiandled too lightly by those who might know 
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better; the bliss, or misery of a long — long 
life, treated as a jest ; better was it an in- 
gvc^licnt left out altogether, in our commerce 
with this world ; this gift, sent straight from 
heaven, which could so little stand the shuffi- 
ing, the jostling, the duplicity, and the dodging 
di'^ihis our mortal coil. 

Mrs. Smith knew it all, and dreaded it for 
her cliild. She was aware that if once a deep 
and devoted passion got possession of the gentle 
Bessie’s breast, the chances were, there it 
would abide for over, ♦Bessie was such an 
angel — Bessie was such a fool, tliero was no 
energy in licr — no wit to throw it off There 
it must remain. Her mother saw all this, — that 
Bessie to love once, must love eternally ; 
tlirough rough— through smooth — dreaming and 

awakirg — Bessie and love would bo one — her 

" « 

affections concentrated in this sole object, and 
no misunderstanding ; it would be immoveably 
fixed, like the northern star, that hath no 
fellow in the firmament. 
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So there was no need of talking of all tins, 
more than her plans had required ; indeed Mrs. 
Smith had rather looked upon Mr. Walrpnd 
as a great sand bag, if used adroitly, able lo 
fence her Bessie off from all the pains — “ the 
aching joys,” of this fearful master-passion. 
She therefore knew little of the theory'll* 
love, by word or book ; if she suspected such 
a thing at all, it was merely an incipient knoAV- 
ledge. 

So far it had produced the desired efiect 
that Mrs. Smith had Anticipated; it had even 
preserved a nature in Bessie’s way, that, 
the satisfied mother, could hardly have ex- 
pected. She saw her child unprepared to 
think, with every man who approached, that 
a love affair must be the result of it ; and with 

L 

no such idea — no preparing to guard or take 
captive — there was a retenue and a calmness 
in her ways, more prepossessing than the best 
finished manners in the w^orld. Bessie was 
always herself; that is, so she appeared; she 
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had no part to play; no effect to keep up. 
no false colours to hang out; nor to furl 
(others she knight find in the way : she had 
selected a smoother course. 

Such was the Bessie Smith who had so often 
formed the subject of the table talk between 
two friends, as they lounged over their 
breakfast; Bessie coloured up into possesshig 
siicli contradictory attributes, by the fertile 
imagination of her most ardent lover — qualifi- 
cations that would not have helped even hei' 
own mother to have recognised her. 

Yet was slic still the same simple, quiet, un- 
pretending girl ; looking very pretty on some 
kiys, and nothing extraordinary on others; but 
r;!icerfulness and youth make a beauty in them- 
selves. And there was a sunshine always 
vvliereve^r Bessie was — a quiet repose — a smile 
— and a good-natured word ; these were all 
that Bessie had ; but it was enough : she had 
gained Mr. Walrond’s hard heart, and Horace 
Clayton’s soft one, with only this stock-in- 
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trade. It was simplifying the science of con- 
quest. She had taken two strong holds, that 
had heretofore been besieged Ii? vain ; and aftpr 
she had got them, Bessie, for herself, did not 
know, well, what to do with them. 

It will not therefore be supposed we are 
exaggerating, when we confess/for her, that sfee 
really did not understand Mrs. Lambert’s iiint, 
when the caution against flirting was given her. 
It seemed to puzzle her without enlightening 
her— I am so very stupid !” she said twenty 
times a day, wlicn lier thoughts reverted to ilie 
subject. She did not know the carte du pays 
that is drawn out for society, as distinctly as 
the rail-roads that cut across the kingdom : she 
never dreamt that to dance two quadrilles with 
the same partner the same night, is that sole- 
cism in conventional regulations, that a whole 
room will point at as cleverly as a sporting dog 
in a fiekh and feel themselves justified in asking 
tlic question — what is it to come to ? Bessie 
was too ignorant of the world and its ways, to 
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see Llie drift of tliis, so for wiinl of anything else 
to think, she settled there was something Mrs. 
L^irphert did not exactly approve in her man- 
ners: therefore, resolving to put a constraint 
upon them, she spoke less than ever; and con- 
firmed Horace Clayton in the painful belief, 
tliiit slio really was engaged, and that this was 
tlic method she took to l)ring him to his senses. 

And then did not he fly ofl* into a tangent of 
his own constructing! and where was hivS ima- 
gination at work now? We shall sec. Ills 
first mighty resolve was, to turn round and pay 
iUtention to some one else ; tliis he settled 
wtuild cut Lv/o ways: it would cither make her 
jealous, or explain for him, that she had mis- 
taken the nature of his advances. Well may 

Cupid be always represented with his sharp- 

» 

pointed arrow ; for there is nothing so spitish 
as love -so pleased to give pain. We think if 
a saw were added to his implements of torture, 
it would not bo out of character — jag— jag! 

VOL. TI. F 
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img — nag ! and then away go the two pieces — 
one falling one way, one another. 

And there is, as the proverl says, alw£vy-*3 a 
stick to beat a dog with. No sooner was the 
resolve made, than an object sprang up directly. 
Have you any followers ?” was once asked 
;i servant girl. 

“ Not at present, Ma’am the answer. 
And Horace had no idea, even the day before, 
that he should have changed the cynosure for 
all the eyes he had in his head ; and had he 
had more — up to this time they would have 
been Bessie’s. 

But he was now about to play a different card ; 
an<l a great friend of Bessie’s, not only from 
her living so near, but her mother having been 
a school-fellow of Mrs. Smith’s, was the 

i 

selected one to act the part of the attendant 
in white dimity.” 

Let all people beware, how they tamper with 
fire, or any other edged tools : it is sometimes pretty 
sport in the beginning: many things arc, which 
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end badly. In no where is there so obvious a 
field for displaying the pur-blindness of mortal 
inan, as at a chess-table ; his sharpest intellects 
are at work — he has the best of it — he is 
pushing on with all his might for the game ; 
and in one moment he is— check-mated. 

This is a little episode of our own. It was 
a, great delassement for Bessie to get into the 
liousc of her friends, after the straight laced 
decorum to be observed in that of the Lam- 
bert’s ; and as nothing brings women more 
together than sharing the attentions of one 
raraliere servante^ so were Miss Atherton and 
Bessie much oftener companions than they had 
been before. There was the wish in both to 
find out the state of the thermometer of their 
admirer’s regard — the distinct place in which 
they each stood ; and this they thought they 
could glean from an unguarded discourse : not 
hitting upon the better expedient, and the sense 
it would show, to have done with such uncer- 
tainty altogether. 

F 3 
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liut Hessic was too youngs and Miss Atlier- 
ton too old, in her \vi\v, to discard a lover, 
merely because he had not cxac+lv made Hp hjs 
mind which lady would suit him the best. 
Tliey might easily have determined he could 
not love them both ; for never was there so 
decided a <‘ontrast, as between the two yoiH*g' 
ladies in (lucstion. 

And yet .Miss Atherton was delighted with 
liessie tSinith, — talking enough herself for tiie 
two [)ut together: and seeing the jit traction 
liiMt now brought Mr. Clayton to the house, 
^he made the most of her stepping storuj to his 
ii«‘tiee - even though this stepping stone was the 
pretty Hessie, in all her primeval simplicity. 

And IJcssie v;as very well reconciled to all that 
Vv i-' done, — talking to the little brothers and 
^i.^ters, whilst ?vjflss Atherton amused herself with 
the i:i-derunt lover. And then they would all 
talk together; Miss Atherton so amusing and so 
odd ! she was always saying something strange : 
lelling her little sisters that fiddle strings were 
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funned of fretful Covers, and tliat iiijuK' tiiem 
shriek, squeak, and moan so, when they were 
pLiyed uj)on : which hninediately provoked 
Mr. Clayton to reply: — 

Indeed, Miss Atherton, I am Jiot frett'ul 
how were it possible in such company witli a 
‘•’weaqhnn- sort of bow to the two ladies, ami all 
the young children. 8o then Miss Atherton 
would give a little knowing shake of her liead. 
— a head arranged to look very pretty, and ob- 
serve, “ You arc a pattern of every thing you 
should be! I’ll have you chronicled and suno- 
in all to be praised sonnets, and graved in new 
brave ballads, that all tongues shall troule yt)u, 
for the best bred lover lii Christendom.” .Vnd 
as she finished there was the provoking little 
shake of the head again ; for she professed to be 
taking the part of Bessie, and to be her* chain- 
pion. So, with the most persuasive expression, 
he would say : — 

“ Nay.” 

And again was the look, intending to 
snake him out so haughty ; so he would 
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propitiate her ; and he would sit down by her 
side ; a tacit confession, as La Fontaine says, 
that, La hi de plus forty est tonjowi c la meilleuw^^ 
And Bessie was perfectly content it should 
be so ; for though she had taken Mr. Clayton’s 
roaming fancy, it was not so decided that he 
had secured hers. It is true she had been 
pleased with hia lively and amusing talk ; but 
she liked Miss Atherton’s just as well ; and 
when they both conversed together, she had the 
two pleasures at once, without the effort of 
taking a part in either of them. So Bessie was 
content ; whilst Horace, knowing what his in- 
tentions were in regard to her if she really did 
please him, could not resist a smile and a won- 
der at her provoking indifference. He could not, 
for two days together, believe that she was en- 
gaged to be married, she was too young for that ; 
yet he could not understand her, twist her in 
whatever way he pleased. Miss Atherton would 
affect the same inability regarding her, with a very 
pretty look of wonderment, as she sat on the 
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lawn surrounded by the little lawless group of 
children ; and she would ask — 

My dear Miss Smith, what can you pos- 
sibly see in those noisy young creatures to 
amuse you ?” 

Bessie protested they were very sweet little 
^'oinpanions, and appeared always su happy ! 

“ \Su happy I you little Devonshire thing. 
Do you liear her, Mr. Clayton ?” Then tiiru- 
ing to Bessie — “ I think brothers and sisters 
arc tlie plague of ones life — du you not con- 
sider them so ?” 

I never had any,” replied Bessie ; and 
there was a cadence In her voice peculiarly 
attractive as she said it. Clayton repeated it, 
trying as it were, to catch the tone. Bessm 
blushed, for she heard it ; and dipping her 
head down among the children, tiiought it over 
to find out what she had said wrong : she did 
not know that it mattered little what she 
uttered, whilst her words came so seldom, and 
the quality of her voice was so agreeable. 
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Miss Atherton, also, made > sweet voicci 
and simplicity of iiianner— seeing how much 
Bessie’s jdeased — one of hei claims for the 
world’s approbation, — a sort of skin-deep 
simplicity : the action not suiting with the 
words -the words c(»nveying more meaning 
than it would liave been easy to have proved ; 
yet startling the ears upon which they* fell. 
She could, besides, talk of chemistry and botany 
in hcrscriousinomcnts; cleverly turning her dis- 
course by some eccentric JinesHe^ if she felt aji- 
j)roaching beyond her depth. Her portfolios were 
full of sketches and drawings : she sang very 
prettily, and there was a inquant manner in 
every thing she did, that might have made her 
a^tormenting rival to Bessie, had she given the 
thing a care. But Bessie did not. She some- 

t 

times could not help thinking Mr. Clayton very 
strange, and somewhat uncertain in his atten- 
tions to her elf: but how could he pay these 
attentions to two persons at the same time ? 
the thing was impossible : and so the puzzle 
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ended, and alt the strangeness in his ways ol 
-conducting himself. 

•Jfet still Mrs. Lambert, who seemingly went 
to parties merely to display, as she called it, 
her “ going out dress,” and to take tlie papers 
tVom the bows of her last smart made cap, saw 
all that was passing with anxiety and fear, 
under the dread that her little friend Bessie 
might eventually be the sufferer. It had been 
hinted to her by Mrs. Smith, that her daughter 
was peculiarly situated : from this she went on 
to speak of Mr. Walrond ; leaving Mrs, Lam* 
bert to draw her own conclusions, as to the 
extent of the peculiar situation to which she had 
alluded. It would have been strange if she had 
not felt curiosity upon the subject ; but she 
did, and she asked Bessie, what sort of a 
person .Mr, Walrond was ? and Besgie being- 
in some awe, from intuitively feeling she was 
speaking to a person of very much the same 
itauip, replied, 

A very nice person, I believe. Mama 
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likes him very much,” So as this very much’" 
was said with an impresseutmt that it might put 
Mrs. Lambert into conceit with herself, it left 
the impression that she was satisfied with what 
was going on at home, whatever it might be ; 
and which only made Mrs. Lambert the more 
desirous that nothing abroad should militate 
against the mother’s wishes and arrangements : 
so the only course left for her to take was, to 
follow Mr. Clayton in his volatile ways as 
closely as she could ; and if she saw him likely 
to mislead the heart of her young charge, she 
must frown him down — warn him oflP™cool 
him with cold water thrown on all he said ; 
and if this should all fail then, (like the birch 
rod in her husband’s closet,) must come forth 
the cngagemen|: : she should inflict upon him 
this piece of information if the danger re- 
quired it, and relieve herself, thereby, of all 
blame and responsibility. 

We have explained tow Horace had taken 
this intelligence, and how he had acted upon it. 
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It was a melancholy sight, at first, to see him 
pining under it. " Bessie engaged I” he ex- 
claimed, every minute, as he sat, either reading 
ur drawing, ** Bessie engaged !” And once lie 
lieard an echo to the tormenting repetition — 
‘‘ Bessie engaged !” 

He looked up. Henry flushed; but went 
on with his book. 

‘‘ A pretty fellow to mock at the frustra- 
tion of my plans— the downfal of my hopes! 
What shall I do if the intelligence be true T 

‘‘ I see but two alternatives.” Horace was 
attentive. “ Death with the choice of wca- 
l)ons Horace looked piteous ; or marriage 
and here Horace got up a fit of disgust ; 
‘‘ with some other girl, you seem to me nearly 
as fond of talking about — what is her name T 
Horace* chose to have no idea, “ IJelp me^ 
my friend Horace was dumb — Miss—- Miss 
— Miss Atherton.” 
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^Vi: have said, in a former page, that Ilearj 
Smith had not the least idea that the oft-named 
ricroine of our talc — the little girl he had seen 
tainting on the grass~was the being tliat cir- 
cumstances ha(J entangled with his own fate, — 
;he avoiding of whom gave him so much secret 
<lisquictude: -neither could he for a moment 
have supposed that, (as the tradition tells us is 
ihc case with kindreds souls,) she was ‘‘the 
pitcher companion” with whom he had coJji< 
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uown from heaven. He could not think it fur 
moment; it was impossible so pleasing a 
vision should ever enter his mind. His course 
was chalked out in another way. He had to 
marry, it was true: but what was his wller 
what he always persisted in calling her — no- 
thing better than drummer’s girl,” the 
follower of a camp— a low born, badly bred 
thing! The thought was just too shocking for 
him to bear ; and with an oh, gads !” that 
-.cenied to writlic his very body in its delivery, 
lie turned from his own untoward lot, to amuse 
himself with his friend,— for he wan amusing; 
and with this weighty concern upon his mind, 
(d* what lie was to do to survive his sorrows, 
moi-e eccentric in his ideas than ever. 

Well he said, as he watcjhed him biting 
Jill round his lips and mouth in every part, 
an action tliat so well implies perplexity of 
thought; then suddenly stretching out his legs 
under the writing table, so as almost to jerk 
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himself out of his scat, and bringing his head 
nearly on a level with the table — well ?” 

Well? why I have just wriiten ray stated 
task ; and now I am thinking.” 

“ And how many books have you had to 
help you in your task ?” 

Horace laughed. Only one: and you 
would never guess what one it is.” He 
pointed to it on the table. 

Very well,” said Henry, ‘‘ very well in 
character with the white ncckclotli and the 
rest. You only want that smart figured silk 
waistcoat to complete the picture.” 

It is clerical.” 

‘‘ Not a bit : there is much more of the 
Adonis in it — black though it be — than mourn- 
ing.” 4 

“ And why, let me ask, should we* be in 
mourning ? I believe there is nothing in the 
scriptures to carry out the idea. I think it 
must have been a fellow of rather a satirical 
turn who first proposed a clergyman wearing 
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blacL There should be nothing gloomy—* 
nothing morose in religion. At a wedding, 
is decidedly out of character; and at a 
funeral the friends may mourn the loss they 
have sustained, but the priest, methinks, miglit 
j)oint out something better, and look a little 
bri 2 :htcr.” 

m 

You arc laugliing at me,*’ said Henry, 
“ I like l)lack ; it suits the gloomy Iiabit of my 
soul. I am even too dull to support this con- 
troversy. Let us talk of somctliing else.’’ 

What shall it be V” 

“ Anything.” 

‘‘ Love ?” 

An’, if you will. A mouthful of moon- 
shine.” 

“ No, Hal, you arc too wise ^r me : hang 
up philosophy, 1 say, unless that, and your 
wisdom together will make me a Juliet, it helps 
not, it prevails not. If wisdom had this pro- 
perty, I’d tallt you such a talk ! as it is, you 
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cannot understand me. My dear friend i am 
in love.” 

Very good. I understand that ; and v guy 
desirable in its way.” 

But I am making love to two girls jit tlic 
'•Mine time ; can you understand that? tlicroV 
t!io rub.”. 

I should think so/’ calmly replied Hcni v. 

I confess that to be quite beyond iny com- 
[n*ehension.” 

‘‘ But what shall I do?” 

Try back.” 

I cannot.” 

‘‘ Then go forward.” 

Will you help me ?” 

^•Me!” 

- Yes.” 4 

“ By my counsel ?” 

* Let gallows gape for dog : let man go 
free/ thank you ; very pretty talking I dare 
say, but with the mind harassed and per* 
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picxed us ininc is, common sense would drive 
out all the little I have left, I must be actively 
einploycd ; Mrs. Atherton has invited me to her 
house to-night; (you included, of course,) will 
you go with me ? it is the last favor I will ask, 
try what you can do to assist me. I shall 
Iiang myself to-morrow ; so come to-night and 
see?' 

See ! I should see nothing ; and feel like a 
scared cat.” 

‘‘ Xonsense ! only say that you will go : I 
really am weary of thinking what is best to he 
done : you will come fresh into the field, and 
shall decide for me ; sound Bessie in one dance, 
keep Iici- friend at bay in another ; a conjuror, 
my dear fellow, always has his accomplice : I 
will do as much for you,” ^ 

“ Tb;mk you. I do not require it,” and he 
smiled as he said, I fear we arc no conjurors, 
Horace.” 

'Fhere was something in the smile that held 
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out a hope ; just one ray of light, and Horace 
pushed on his request. 

“ You will go ? I see you agree to ;uy pro- 
posal ?” 

Henry looked frightened. 

“ It is agreed ? say so, Hal, and have done 
with it.” 

Agftin Henry considered the thing deeply, 
tore open his waistcoat — loosened his cravat — 
strained his arms out of the sleeves of his coat, 
brushed u[) his hair, and protested he was all 
over in an ecstasy,” a fever of fear and trem- 
bling at the bare idea of it. 

Horace laughed out right; and hinted at 
inauvaisti honte^ ‘‘ If Csesar hide himself shall 
they not whisper, Csesar is afraid ?” 

This was enough. To settle the thing, a fly 
was ordered to the door at eight o’clock ; and 
at nine, the two friends lounged into Mrs. 
Atherton’s drawing-room, looking as cool and 
d'egaye as though it were a matter of course — an 
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every day occurrence — their being there to« 
getlier. 

IJcnrj^had tact enough to keep, (among other 
things,) from his companion, that he had never 
been at a tea parly of the sort before ; and to 
tlie seemingly casual question, of what he 
should do when he got there ? as Horace had 
replied in his usual careless oif hand way, Oh, 
just what you like,” he found he was thrown 
upon his own I'esourccs to think what he was 
really to do in a domestic party ; and to fancy 
what sort of a thing it all was, that could keep 
reasonable people out of their beds of a night, 
and in their beds the next day, in such a pretty 
romantic country place, where they could in 
tihe opcn'air so much better spend their hours. 
But never was thinking inorcj a waste of 
thought^” than it was now to this young man : 
the fly stopped at the door, the bell was rung, 
they were ushered into the hall, drew their fingers 
through their curls, expanded their chests, and 
the next moment they were in the bright glare 
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and tlic merry noise Mrs. Atliertou’a draw^^ 
ing room. 

Henry immediately felt as iLouglr the^ea 
were rushing into his ears, lightning flashing 
in Ins eyes, and his legs jerking in a sort of way 
as if suddenly deprived of their joints ; whilst it 
rc(piire(^ all liia presence of mind to ketip him 
from bolting round, and at once making his 
escape again. 

He did not do it. It was a very sniall 
l)arty, and he was soon reassured ; for Mrs. 
Atherton, with the ease of a woman of the 
world, protesting it was a cold evening, though 
the beginning of tlune, was encouraging lier 
little boys to light the fire ; and without Jook- 
ing at all on Mr. Smith as a strangl^ she put 
some paper m:jtchcs in his hand — threw herself 
back in the chair — and requested him* to liclp 
them to kindle it for her. 

Then foIlo\k ed a discussiop on the delights of 
a fire in such unseasonable times ; and the qua- 
lifications requisite in those who should succeed 
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.ill making it burn brigntly : ii philosopher — 
;i madman — or a lover — and all three seemed to 
ha\^ hiuL to deal with the present ordeal ; for 
never did a fire burn so brightly. Then the 
eliildren Iiandod al)out the coffee and the cakes ; 
eating, all the time, with the most cheering 
and uiiaficeted aj)pctites themselves ; u^d there 
cnougli for everybody to do, to sec that 
every <mc was taken care of. 

i>y tins time Mr. Smith was seated near 
Mrs. Lambert on a sofa ; and in the long in- 
terval of waiting for her to get to the end of aii 
eiab(»rate exposition of some question that had 
heoj! lilseiissed before he made his appearance — 
:ui<l whieh, to his bewildered fancy, seemed 
likii ,1 disquisition in an unknown tongue — he 
iia<l lime to look from under thq shade of his 
dei j)ly 1 Kinged lids, and to cast cautions and 
length way glances on the party collected to- 
gether. 

Miss Atherton ‘^was pouring out the coffee, 
with the very prettiest grace in the w<>rld ; 
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smiling on Horace Claytori^on one si^je, curb- 
ing the children by a btnge-play-got-up-frown 
on the other; and Henry pronounced hg: at 
once a very handsome person. There was not 
a question about the matter : she knew it, and, 
every body knew it: and there was one near, 
who not only seemed to know it, but to feel 
it. This was Horace Clayton. Teasing the 
children one moment — flirting with her the 
next : then helping her to hold the massive 
coffee pot, finishing, as might be expected, by 
pouring the coffee any where rather than into 
the cups. 

And now a &hout from all the children at 
once — ‘‘ How clumsy ! how clumsy ! how 
clumsy! Hii>liip-hip-hurrah ! Mr. Clayton 
has shod the qoffee !” and then a general laugh 
all round, at the expense of the Devonshire 
word, they had picked up among them, during 
their short sojourn in the Y 

** Silence.” This was SipTrom the papa; 
a quiet looking, gentlemanly man, engaged in 
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discussing politics; Avith Mr. Lambert in tlic 
corner. 

where was Miss Bessie Smith ? Why, 
she was sitting near her friend Miss Atherton ; 
and liad been assisting her in the duties of her 
office, before Mr. Clayton’s entrance. She had 
now drawn her chair a few paces back, evidently 
to give place to this friendj in Mr. Clayton’s 
attentions; and although Henry Smith had 
never, as it were, seen her before, (for he count- 
ed the introduction at the time of the fainting 
fit, uotliing) he settled there was a flatness in 
her tone, from seeing her rival so evidently — so 
o.^tentatiously preferred to ^icr : lie won- 
dered at his taste : but this was no business of 
his. Bessie sat quite silent. And he sat quite 
silent. Coffee was the order of tthc night ; and 
the talk and the laugh went on. And Bessie 
had nothing to do ; till all of a sudden — and it 
seemed to her from her repose— every 

one took tea. ^ 

‘‘ And now there was the teapot to be filled. 
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and the cups and the spooi^o be j)arcel}e(l>out ; 
and seemingly apropos ic nothing, for nobody 
asked him, Horace was always at Bessie’s elbojy to 
turn the urn for her, when the teapot required 
rcplcnisliing. And intone *of these few and far 
between visits, Henry saw him rest his busy 
little head for a moment over her shoulder. A 
word had been said : and he enquired, 

Do you hear 

To which she replied, in’ not exactly an 
offended tone, but as though what had passed 
seemed to be out of place. No, indeed I did 
not hear.” And there was a little craiii in 
Bessie’s neck, to Henry’s idea, made her 
look more interesting than ever, 

Then the cups were all returning* empty ; 
and again thej/ were to be filled : and there 
was a vast clatter among the young {i^ople, to 
decide who should have the pleasure of handing 
them. Yain vfsis it for ]|^^ fe | fe .»atraln his 
ears, though Bessie was posS^piy saying some- 
thing to pacifj’ them ; — 
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, Had I thre| f ars I’d hear thee T* 

As it \5^s, he was obliged to give up hib 
number to Mrs. Lambert ; who had just caught 
the strain of her husband’s politics, and was 
following him about two or three words 'in 
arrear^ addressing her discourse with all the 
energy of an original idea to the doomed Mr. 
Smith, keeping him sufficiently on the qui vivt 
to take him from all else, by ever and anon 
stopping suddenly, to ask him, what his opinion 
was on the subject ? 

And he might very easily have given the 
answer Mr. Atherton was giving ; for the gen- 
tlemen were getting energetic, and he heard it 
s^ll as well aaihis tormenting interpreter. The 
storming the Chinese forts in the Bocca Tigris; 
a pupil of Mr. Lambert’s had) been there, 
and maps had been sent him, so he had^ it all 
at his fingers’ ends : and the ends of his fingers 
were even s^|||M|n hear how glibly he dis* 
cussed these greil^^ents. The great canal~ 
the walls of the city-^forty feet high— five 

^ VOL. ir. G 
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miles in circumference — ofiU^ Ching ^eong 
For; any other names would have done as 
well ; but he repeated them three time'^ to 
shew they were not the impromptu of the 
moment. 

Then he narrated the results, with an episode 
on the wonders of steam 1 Phlegcthon, Ne- 
mesis, Pluto. River Yang Ise Keang. Captain 
Hall’s feats in the Nemesis at Sheepo; entered 
harbour ; fort opened fire — destroyed guns — 
fired barracks — body of troops appeared — dis- 
pel sed them with grape canister. 

Dispersed them with a tea canistei I” 
ecliocd Mrs. Lambert. And there was no time 
e\en for a smile, for the engagement went oq. 

Burnt three war junks —attacked two forts 
— landed — destroyed guns — set fiie to car- 
riages and tents — returned on board -and posi- 
tively proceeded out of harbour ^ 

What do you say to^tbat, nJr he asked, 
panting as though he had <donc it all himself, 
and looking just as sati&Jficd, ^'what sa} you 
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to that ? Steam, nir, will soon be our second 
nature I” wiping his face as he spoke, and 
faiAiing his sides with his elbows — very like a 
whale, or the flappers of the wonders he des- 
cribed. 

But Mr. Atherton had somehow sunk in 
his easy chair, and was indulging in his first 
sleep : so a shrug — and the quick assurance, 
I hear you,” was all Mr. Lambert was likely 
to get in reply to his lively discourse. It was 
not enough to content him ; so turning 
denly on the devoted Henry, he asked — 

And what do i/otf say, sir, to all these 
exploits of this noble captain in the Chinese 
war? I think wc can find something amid 
our classic lore, to express in some small de- 
gree our sentiments in respect to^ him. Surely 
wc might fall into the opinion of Plato, assign- 
ing to every man, from his birth, a particular 
genius, or take care of him ? ’Tis a 

pretty idea, sir P* the familiar spirit that go- 
verned Socrates, looked upon by some as a 
G 3 
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fictioD, but for niy part I think much might b< 
<'aid about it : nay, Ongon, in his sixth book 
against Cclsas, mcthinks bears n*e out. Came, 
sir, Captain Hall is as good a man as Socrates : 
^oii have, no doubt, something to say to ex- 
einplif}' the thing, when we see the Nemc'^i^ 
here! the Nemesis there! the Nemesis every- 
where! Is it so \ cry hard to tax your lioolc 
learning, sir 

Not at all,” replied Henry, witli the ©ame 
cool indifference in his tone, that he could have 
felt in battling with a great buzzing blue 
bottle fly, “ What think you of Barnaby 
Kudge’s raven? I’m a devil — I’m a devil — 
I’m a dc\ il.” 

Very good — really good — truly good I" 
smiled forth Mr. Lambert, prettily putting his 
two fore fingers together, in drawing-room 
applause, ‘‘ A'^ery good indeed, ^ir ! one 
w'ould be tempted really to believe you had 
witnessed the triumph of your critique. These 
imprc&'»lons will pass into the imaginative 
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i acuity of the soul — such as happens often in 
uiie’s sleep.” 

“ I’m not asleep,” asserted Mr. Atherton, 

* 

jumping up, and prepared briskly to defend 
the imputation i\Irs. Atherton had, he faiicieil, 

put upon liim. “I’m not asleep — I’m never 
asleep,” laughing orf his mistake, ‘‘ when tea and 
uiuifij is ready.” So there was some more tea 
Lo be handed — muffin to be produced— serving 
as well as a game of puss in the corner to 
<’hangc the whole i)ositioii of the company. 

It was a scuffle to get any tea at all; for the 
coifec was removed, and the table covered with 
books, drawings, puzzles, toys, and the ladies’ 
working materials. Mrs. Lambert, looking 
rather outraged at Mr. Smith’s familiar dis- 
course concerning the devil in Lambert’s 
presence, Jiad sidled to the tea table, to help 
Bessie in the forthcoming of this new cup of 
tea ; Mrs, Atherton was quietly cutting the 

r 

leaves of the Athenieuin, so there was little 
clrance of the master of the house’s request 
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being attended to, but for the two ladies iu 
question. The toys had cut out the cakes com- 
pletely in the young peoples’ estimation ; giving 
place to fox and goose on one side, te-to-tuni 
on the other. 

And then there must be tit-tat-tow among 
the boys ; and Mr. Clayton and Miss Atljerton 
must play a game together. Bessie was asked 
if she would play ? The reply she made was 
common-place; but Horace forgot it was his 
turn to mark, made a cross instead of a round 
O, and was called by Miss Atherton, very 
stupid. It was stupid; so he professed that 
he had had enough ; and got up, with a very 
little expense, a romp with one of the children. 

Take care of Charles’ head against tlie 
ceiling,” cautioned Mrs. Atherton, in the midst 
of her dog’s sleep sort of reading. Charles 
will forget he is not in his rooms in London ; 
there, there, that will do, put him down.” 

“ Fancy Mr. Clayton romping so in the 
pulpit,” shouted the little one, the moment he 
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iiiul recovcrcil his brcatli, “ Look at his hair !'* 
and the ringlets were flying about in a way, if 
not quite clerical, yet really very becoming. 

iTook, what a figure lie is making of him- 
self !” 

Mrs. Lambert gave a humph,” and thougiit 
so too; for he was not at all conducting himscif 
in the way that Mr. Lambert had brought liis 
young gentlemen up : so she, for something 
more pleasing to occupy her, proposed to J3cssie 
to give her a bit more cake ; reminding her at 
the same time, that her tea was always her best 
meal. Bessie did as she was bid; cut the 
cake, and the slice falling to the ground by 
some inal-adroitness on her part, in her infinite 
carefulness she quietly replaced it on the plate, 
thinking no one saw it, for Mr. Clayton’s back 

was turned towards her ; and Bessie sighed as 

» * 

she decided to herself, " No, he certainly did 
not see me.” 

And it was strange that no one had seen it — 
not even Mrs. Lambert, who would not have 
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eaten it for all the world, off* the carpet in com- 
pany, whatever she might have done in private, 
— no one but Henry Smith ; he lii?d seen it ; and 
neither the carefulness nor the inquiring look 
at Horace, had been lost upon him. 

And all this time the flirting went on most 
cheerily. What his plans were nobody knew ; it 
was the first time that the bye standcrsconfea"^ed 
t^^selvGS at fault, on the supposition that 
Clayton’s inclinations were changed. 
Hitherto Miss Bessie had uniformly to re- 
ceive his most marked attentions ; and she 
seemed, at first, to miss them as much as did 
all the rest : but as the evening went on, there 
was an expression of hauteur settled on her 
countenance: — her mother had not known her 
had she seen her Bessie dear,” thus trans- 
lated. 

And strange to say Mr. Clayton saw it — 
seemed to un lerstand it — and stranger still to 
say — was in no way displeased with it ; so 
much for man’s insight into a woman’s lieart ! 
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They know the devotedncss that is there — but 
they turn a blind eye upon the pride. Horace 
savv^ nothing that night but what his vanity 
enabled him to sec, and was well pleased with. 
He was In a great measure showing off to his 
friend, and did not detect that there was another 
sentii^ent expressed on Bessie’s face, to be 
understood only, perliaps, by those who well 
knew its changes ; it^was an apology to thi^e 
around her, that those attentions which had 
been hers — the ornament of the room (so she 
tliought in her infinite simplicity) should be 
hers no more. There was not much harm 
done ; but so it was. And she was taking a 
lump of sugar to put in the cup of Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s tea, still going on ; when Mr. Clayton 
in a sudden whim, made a snatch| at it — failed 

— and neither the attempt, or the failure, were 

% 

remarked upon by Bessie. 

‘‘ Do give it him, Miss Smith,” said one of 
the children. 
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“ Miss Bessie is so lazy !” retorted another, 
‘‘ She will not take the trouble.” Children 
soon sec there is some demur ; lut they do not 
discriminate rightly. 

“ Wljiit a pretty little hand !” Miss Ather- 
ton was shoifring Horace a puzzle. 

“ Mr. Clayton ! I must send you to the 
other side of the table.” 

You are illtempcred.” 

■ vV*'' 

“ That is what you have to expect.” 

Yes said Horace, with a look round the 
table — “ illteniper on every side.” 

He now walked coolly across the room, 
and joined his friend and Mr. Lambert ; 
and his merry voice was soon heard between 
them, “ I love the people — I hate the corn- 
laws. I—” - 

“ Don’t marry a chartist,” interrupted a little 
voice, first in Miss Atherton’s ear, and then in 
Bessie’s ; not quite being able to decide which 
required the caution. 
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Then there was a skirmish between Mr. 
Clayton and the child ; and on the opposite side 
of the room, another between Mrs. Atherton 
and one of the younger girls; who wished 
quadrilles before the tea was remove^* 

You shall have them, my love, in a moment; 
J a^ talking to Mrs. Lambert.” 

I did not want you to play, mama.” 

‘‘ Yes, you did.” 

“ No, I did not,” said the spoilt child. Kd 
■there was a dead silence as the skirmish con- 
cluded — an awkward silence — I\Irs. Atherton 
looking angry — the child sheepish. And in the 
midst of it — for if there is anything extraordi- 
nary to be done, your shy person is always the 
one to do it — Bessie, seeing the little girl's 
confusion, volunteered to say scynething : then 
hcsitatCifl— making matters worse; for when 
Bessie spoke, as we have said, everybody lis- 
tened. And she had not expected this, in her 
wish to screen the shamc-facedness of her little 
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friend : so she stammered — and the little 

culprit was the first to laiie^h — for Bessie had 
nothing to say of consequence culficient for a 
whole room to hear: it therefore passed by, 
whatcver^^hc had fancied she could have said 
at the moment ; leaving her sitting closer than 
ever to Mrs. Lambert: who seeing a niovc 
made towards the pianoforte, asked, in her best 
cx^gany voice, and a musical expression in her 
face, 

Cannot we have, young ladies, one of your 
pretty duetts, or some of those sweet little 
pieces yoit' play so nicely ? or a country 
(lance ?’^ 

The little girl merely made a sort of sweej)- 
ing curtsey — talked about quadrilles — and 
pushed away, v ithou^t ceremony, the table from 
before her. 

'Si 

Every one had now something to do to 
get their chairs, or themselves, out of the 
way. And Mr, Clayton was the busiest of 
them all. 
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Miss Smith, you will dance with me?” 
This was not heard. Miss Bessie you will 
dai^cc with me ?” 

Jfo,” said Bessie. 

No!” for it was really soinething^^cxtraor- 
dinary to see Bessie so decided, “No! a 
priori objection?” Who this was said to, no 
one could tell ; so it was no one’s business to 
reply to it ; and he turned off* to secure 
Atherton, just in time to see liis friend led up 
to her l)y her mother, and accepted for the 
first (piadrillc. He bit his lips, to be thus 
tlirowm out on all sides. “ You will dunce with 
nio, Annie, won't you ?” 

Yes, that I will, replied the little girl, sur- 
j)riscd that such luck in a. partner should fall to 
her share, “ I’ll dance with yotf, Mr. Clayton, 
right memly.” , ^ 

Mrs. Atherton proposed to play the qua- 
drilles, so they were all soon in motion. 

It was amusing to see the significant expres- 
sion in Horace’s face, as he looked at his friend 
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standing in the dance. It seemed to say— 
You there!” and there was one that answered 
it in the same quaint way, Yes ! it is I who 
am here !”a turn of the eye and a jerk of tlic 
liead had said it. And then Henry walked 
through the figures, as well as any other chris- 
tlan who had learnt to dance, might have 
walked: and there was a seriousness in his 
movements that seemed to impress on the be- 
holders the condescension it was in him thus to 
lend himself to assist in their pleasures. 

Where shall we stand ?” asked Miss 
Atherton ; making the children get out of 
her way. 

‘‘ On our heels, at any rate,” for his head 
was spinning round. 

You have^ been used to dance at Almacks, 
I perceive ?” and smiling at the joke, where 
one is really glad to feel on one’s feet, in the 
intensity, at times, of the crowd* We will 
take the top of the room.” 

That you shall not,” said one of the 
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children ; we Imve got it, Catherine, and we 
mean to keep it.” 

Henry felt the relief ; for he had begun to 
hesitate and premedifate, — provided she had no 
objection he would rather stand — it v/as 
charming to see the vigor with which the 
children were detenuined to have their own 
way ! There was no clioice — no selection — 
for any one left ; off they dashed from 
top to the bottom, only stopping on tlieir way 
to squabble as to the figure. It was delight- 
ful ! and Henry raised his dark eyes from the 
ground, seeming to feel himself for the first 
time at home, so accc2)table was the real nature 
of their hilarity; no finisliing with the end 
of the tunc — nor following the advice — 
BHior vion ami I commeneez pkr le conmenra-^ 

** An opera, or ball, 

Were notliing at all, 

Compared to the style of their dancing O 
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‘‘ Wc arc never quite lost !” apostrophised 
Henry to himself, with a sigh of deeper thanks- 
giving, than it might have bL?n supposed tlic 
matter deserved : and being assured that no- 
thing was required of him, but to take every 
little hand that turned him about, pushing 
liim back liex'c — dragging him forward there — 
screaming out — 

Not yet, sir.*' 

Now, tour dc 

Now stick in your place.*' 

Now avancHz: that means, cut off” 

And Miss Atherton laughed, and her partner 
lauglied ; and she said, what arc the children 
dancing 

The lancers — the lancers,” they all cried 
at once. ' 

Then dance it on,” said the adult«, at the 
same time, ^‘and to your own tune, for wc 
know nothing about it.” 

So Henry was glad to perceive them all 
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thus at fault, and seemingly as ignorant as 
himself ; for there is a tenacity in ignorance, 
that cannot support the slur alone : as it was, 
it mattered not, and he was glad the ice was 
broken, and that he had seen liimself— felt 
himself, at last, joining in the dance : and such 
a dance ! bless their merfy hearts, what a 
screen they had been to him, a — a panoply 
wherein Thersites himself might securely have 
withstood the rush of Hector, and all the 
chivalry of Troy : it was a most eatisfyiiig 
and to the children he owed it. He 
would build a temple to them some day. 

After this unceremonious quadrille there 
was no promenading round the room, but 
Henry saw that Miss Atherton looked for her 
portion of small talk at the end| of it. Now, 
this was a science he had never acquired ; as he 
fancied, from want of proper ojjportunites of 
practice ; and this deficiency in his bringing 
up, added a shame upon the subject, that, 
as well may be supposed, rather augmented 
the evil. It never dawned on his conception 
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that he, even with the best advantages, would 
ncvo%have been a small talker: he had not 
the least aptitui|e for it ; and it was not that he 
had nothing trivial to say ; he could talk with 
Horace, by the hour, on the most trifling sub- 
jects: but a stranger, and that stranger a 

wopaan, ever spell-bound him. A silence 
would then settle on his chest, as painful to 
endure as the nightmare, we sometimes have 
in our sleep, when we wish for succour, and 
cannot find the power to call for assistance. Jt 
was vain for him to think of any subject of 
discourse : the longer he searched, the further 
he seemed to get from it.: and as vain for him 
to settle, when the thraldom was passed, what 
he mig|[§ have said, had he not been such a 
dolt as to let^ his diflBdence get the better of 
him ; whilst equally vain was it to plan what 
he would have to say the next time he should 
find himself in such a predicament. When 
the moment arrived he was just the same : 
nothing would come to his call, nothing wise — 
nothing weak — nothing at all. He could think 
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of no healths to ask for — no, weather to praise, 
or to condemn. No accidents had happ^encd 
within his recollection : no "great man so 
obliging as to die : no great lady so condescend- 
ing as to be led to the hymeneal altar. He 
had been listening to the cheapness of meat 
with Mrs. Lambert till she had made him sick : 
so that would not do for Miss Atherton — what 
could lie say ? And little did he seem to know 
his own pretensions — the superiority of his 
looks, in asking this question. 

But Miss Atherton was quite au fait at the 
world; and had settled in her own mind, 
that Mr. Smith was just the sort of man 
that she must amuse — expect little from in 
return — and yet be thankful for Sis con- 
descension ; in short he must lie charmed, be- 
fore he ”^o^dd take the trouble to charm her, 
or anybody. 

What a relief then to him, seemed her dis- 
course ! like water to parched lips — green 
meadows in the midst of the desert ! His 
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satisfaction beamed througli his eyes; and 
never had Catherine AtLonon looked on one so 
handsome. There was a steady quiet in .his 
manner, that pleased her above all, — a seeming 
diflSdenoe, had he anything to be diffident of: 
as it was, it must be the pleasure he felt from 
her society, that caused him so gracefully to 
listen to her agreeable talk ; for that she was 
agreeable she knew ; there was no necessity to 
interrupt his silence to tell her that ; and this 
evening the stock of this agrecablencss seemed 
without bounds. She had a liquid manner 
of modulating her voice — a graceful and some- 
thing peculiar way of acting with her hands ; 
and her^^h ! 

“ Evei^ body remarks my laugh,” she ob- 
served, “ It 'is such a laugh.” And she 
laughed again; and Henry found -Jie was 
making the most of that, which without effect 
might have been a very pretty laugh ; as it was, 
it was like an actress’s on the stage, or the pro- 
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longed warble of a canary bird, rather pining 
tlic hearer before it was done with. Yet to 
Henry all seemed delightful ; fer he was most 
unexi)cctedly saved the agony of attempting to 
talk, and the mortification of, what he knew, 
would have been a failure. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


And all this time not one word — one look had 
been Horace Clayton ; and he began 

to thmliiphad let his friend enjoy the society 
of Miss iLtherton quite long enough to appre- 
ciate the. compliment she payed to himself in 
receivin^his attentions’. He had, Siiring the 
time tjiey liad taken to themselves since the 
dance, been beating up against Mrs. Lambert, 
with whom he had just began to suspect he was 
no very great favorite. Then he had tried to 
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get Mr. Atherton into a chat ; but the nap was 
too strong for him. lie cou^ converse, he 
thought, with most people; but not to those, 
who, like Mr. Atherton, talked in their sleep ; 
for after having run through all the phases of 
the weather to cheer him up, he had begun a 
new conversation, by observing — 

‘‘ What a cold day it has been for the time 
of year, ^Mr. Clayjjpn.” So Mr. Clayton could 
not stand this, and let him sleep on, and looking 
round for Bessie, he saw she was talking to Mr. 
Lambert ; and it was provoking the number of 
little kind words she could find for him, and 
not one for Horace on 
such a stupid old man ! 

And Horace had a trick of yilking aloud, 
sometimes ; and he said, “ I hate fools !” so, 
Bessie taking the compliment to heipclf, was 
more imperfetrably silent than ever. And he 
observed — 

‘‘ Miss Smith, you are in the dreariest mood 
I ever saw you in, in my life/’ 
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She merely replied, Am I, Mr. Clayton ? ’ 
But not fio the children ; they were getting: 
wild for another quadrille. , 

Do play us one, dear mama.” 

No, my loves, I am working the cross of 
Hi, George, for Freddy’s flag.” 

Please put it away,” said Horace in his most 
persuasive tone; who knew the stir up a 
quadrille would give. Patience, and shuffle 
•fthe cards ; do plaj, never mind the cross. You 
don’t know who St. George was ?” 

No, that I don’t.” 

He was a martyr, ma’am, of Capadocia, 
and destroyed by the DIocle&ians,” pompously 
stated Lambert. 

“ Write that down, Annie,” said Mrs. 
Atherton. 

How is it spelt?” asked the liuit; girl. 

Some said with s, others witfi at; so Mr. 

V 

Lambert spelt it for them. 

Write me dowti an ass ?” quoted Clayton. 
Mrs. Atherton laughed. 
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“ You know more than you ought, Mr^. 
Atherton.*’ 

No, indeed, I do not. I know the 
children are very tiresome.” 

By thib time the flag was finislied ; and 
again a quadrille was prOi)oscd. There seemed 
to be all dancers and no players; for Mrs. 
Atherton, the victim of Fred’s gratitude for 
hib bcciutiful flag, was dragged into the set to 
dance nith him. 

** Bessie will play,” said Mrs. Lambert. 

No, she must dance with Mr. Smith,” pro- 
tested Miss Atherton, 

[Ic arose ; but Bessie was already seated at 
the in&tnmicnt. Ho little Annie fell to Mr. 

K. 

Smith’s share, whilst Horace seemed quite to 
ha\ t* shuffled the party to his own satisfaction 
a'^ he led ^ / Miss Atherton; jostliqg the 
diildren, however, out of the position, the gain- 
ing of whieh placed him as near as he could be 
placed to the elbow of Bessie; when Mrs. 

VOL. IT. H 
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Lambert, now ever on the watch, and seeming 
to think the constraint of her presence might 
be necessary^ coolly established herself at the 
other elbow. 

And Bessie looked so tranquil, and yet ho 
cheerful as she went through the difficult 
quadrilles they had selected lor her, playing 
their every note; for Bessie really did play well, 
and Mr, Clayton was ever at hand to turn o\ei 
the leaf for her. And sometimes he would 
just utter a word at the same moment ; and 
this, for an instant, put Bessie out in the time. 
But her mama was not there; so it passed with 
out remark. 

And the leaf was to be turned again; and 
tlie clear notes in the most brilliant passage all 
of a sudden stopped. It was but for a moment. 
Mrs. Lambert looked dagger*>-'tii him: but 
llcrace w'as soon in his jdace by the side ol 
Miss Atherton; and the music went on as 
before. 

It was a long piece; and the ehildien made 
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it longer by their blunders. Then there was 
tiie waltz afterwards. Mrs. Laoubert had nar- 
rowly watched her favorite ; And to her idea 
she was out of harm’s way whilst slie lemained 
at the plano^ and she kept guard beside her : 
80 she was very glad to see her continuing the 
tune through and through again. Once Mrs. 
Lambert had despaired of, even Bessie, begin- 
ning it once more : but she did : and in her 
soft voice she said : ‘‘ How pretty it is !‘’ 

Henry thought she would never leave off. 
Yet to his mind, as she sat, clad in her 
simple white dress, he had never seen any one 
look so uiipietending, and at the same time so 

And all the room wished — Miss Atherton 
excepted, and she did not care atout it — that 
Bessie woulfi. «ot dance with Mr. Claytejn that 
evening ; and all desired to tell her so, who 
had, as they thought, her interest at heart. 
Indeed, Mrs. Lambert almost settled it was her 
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tluty to tell her so; but it required a long 
story; no nod, and no wink would do for 
Bessie: she might not undeA 'stand that he was 

t' 

only sporting with lier feelings; and people 
would hear it all over the room, if she told lier 
<(i. 'rhercforc, Bessie, before the evening ^vas 
over, (lid dance with Mr. Clayton ; for Bessie 
had no idea of faessing. 

With Mr. Henry Smith in the room, wdio 
was so much more dlstinyve a looking person., 
and therefore more worthy tlie privilege of 
falling to her daughter’s share, even ]\Irs, 
^Atherton could feel an interest in Bessie’s well 
doing ; and she did not wish her to dance 
with Mr, Clayton this evening; she longed 
rallier to sec her punish him severely for his 
t*apriciousnes\i. But what was to be done ? for 
at the same time, she desired her and 

her Catherine in the quadrille together ; and 
she knc\, if Bessie danced at all, there was no 
escape from her dancing it with him. So dance 
with him she must ; for as we have said, Mrs. 
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Atliertoii thought it would advance her daugh- 
ter’s views of conquest, by the contrast of 
helii^ seen in the same dance v^ith the siinjde 
— the unpretending Bessie. 


‘‘ Thcuj’s nought so sharp on eartli, 

As women wholiave cut their njs<lom teeth,’' 

.So says a modern poet, with more of quyaint- 
ness tlian refinement; yet perhaps a great 
deal of truth in it ; and Mrs. Atherton^ 
seemed to prove it; for while she had a 
manner of appearing, very innocently, to 
amusing herself, she had the power of turning 
a wliole room into the course she best pleased ; 
making them apparently oblige themselves l)y 
just doing what she liked: and though there 
would sometimes be a little emetite between the 
younger ciiRJren and her views, Catherine 
knew better than to settle these matters in 
company. So the quadrille was formed in the 
exact manner Mrs. Atherton desired it should 
he formed ; Catherine at the top, looking per- 
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fectly as her mother would wish her to look : 
not showing off — as it i» expressed, but feeling 
herself the queen of the dance ; dressed richly 
and with an elegance that evinced the most 
approved taste had been consulted in the selec- 
tion ; so being perfectly satisfied with herself, 
she laughed, and talked, and looked, and danced 

’ Her partner was Mr. Lambert : Mrs. Ather- 
ton could have wished this otherwise, yet still 
there was something interesting in her dancing 
with an old man ; and besides, Mr. Smith was 
attentively looking on; which was the next 
best thing to having secured her hand. There 
was, however, no deficiency of spirit in the set, 
whilst the children sported about, making their 
usual clatter ; some gliding through the air, as 
though carried along by the cuMf\;xit of sweet 
sound ; others bumping their bodies like 
active post-boys, and all satisfied with their 
evolutions. 

And where was JSessic all this time ? Why, 
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-he was standing very silent by the side oi* 
i torace Clayton ; but 4iils was nothing extraor- 
dina^ — Horace was talking enough for the 
two put together. She looked very good- 
tempered, but serious ; and instead of turning 
Iier head to him, as he seemed to wish, by his 
therefore bringing liis face round before hers ; 
«^he took no notice of it but 
steadily first on one side, and then 
other, as though attentively watching the 
dancers. 

And now it was that Horace wished to make 
her feel, that notwithstanding what he had 
done, and he confessed he had been “ very 
naughty,” and in spite of his neglect and con- 
tradictory ways, he was hers — and hers only. 

“ Is it not always flattering to be chosen for 
the last duiwS ? Miss Smith knows how 
anxiously I have looked forward to this part oi 
the evening.” 

Bessie did not know it. 

^ But you feel it is so?’’ 



on the 
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Bessie did not feel it. 

Good gracious, how s^apld Bessie was ! and 
Ids friend witnessing all her apathy. Had he 
gone too far? for though to all else Bessie 
might aj)pcar to conduct herself towards hirn 
the same as usual — nay did appear tlie same — 
he felt a change had taken place ; and the bare 
suspicion that he had possessed the powxr over 
her to alter her good opinion, quite drove him 
to distraction; and I am a fool,” he said 
talking to himself, for no one contradicted him, 
“ I am a fool — and I always thought so.” 

Bessie had never, perhaps, looked so pretty 

as she did in this the last quadrille : her usual 

placidity of manner was blended with a 

languor — a laisscr aller^ that just made even 
\ 

Bessie more charming than ever. Horace 
could not but remark it ; and* it made him 
vilify his stars more than before. What a 
suicide had he not committed on his own hap- 
piness I so true, so pure, so simple, and so 
touching in her displeasure ; — for that she was 
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vlispleased he saw — he felt; and even to dfs- 
'(dense Bessie Smith was a something he now 
leltijindeserving of. What were all tlie attrac- 
tions of Miss Atherton, compared to one of 
her simple traits? wiiat had he been about? 
leaving it to Iiim now, almost a useful (question. 

Miss Atherton’s laugh rang in his ears. 

“ You always notice my laugh, Mr.^pitj^j^^- 
ton,” she said as she passed. 

‘‘ I do,” he replied ; but he put up his dorsal 
fin as ho said it. And Miss Atherton’s laugh 
stopped suddenly; for aware that she had 
somewliat lailcd in her allegiance to her pro- 
fessed flirt, whilst Mr. Smith Avas only, so far, 
an honorary one, she called herself to order. 
And the rest of the dance Horace was gl^ 
even to have something to do in replying to 
her merry dallies — her minmukrlcs—ycX all 
glancing off from the bosom, mailed with a 
true affection for Bessie, fluttering still under 
a forlorn hope, and promising, like a penitent 
H 5 
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child) as he took her passive hand to wish her 
»ood night, that he really and truly would 
behave better for the future. And whaf. did 
Bessie say ? what generally Bessie did say on 
most occasions ; she, smiled — bowed — looked 
as if she cared not, — and said nothing. 

The evening ended as such evenings usually 
do end. Mrs. Atherton lectured the children 
for really being too boisterous and ill-behaved ; 
scolded Mr. Atherton for sleeping in his 
chair, It is such a bad compliment to your 
friends.” 

‘^Not a bit, my dear; it sevres to convince 
them they arc not in my way, — which I can 
assure them they would be, were I not at 
liberty to make myself comfortable.” 

Miss Atherton blamed herself with hai^g 
let off' one lover before she had exactly secured 
another: raved about Henry Smith — thought 
Bessie looking uncoinmonly pretty — took a 
light to peep at herself in the glass, 'and was 
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-satisfied : whilst the children hurried ofl*, 
tumbling one over the other up the stairs, to 
sec^vhich should get to bed the fastest. 

And what did Bessie think of all that had 
passed? why, Bessie i^d not exactly know 
what to think. She could not account for the 
inconsistency i!lr. Clayton had betrayed : un- 
consciously to herself, she had began to feel 
pleased with the attentions he had paid licr ; 
it was a new thing to her, and had given her 
a degree of confidence in herself, and made Jier 
feel almost a something in the world; and 
Bessie felt pleased in having secured such a 
friend: — in a word, Mr. Clayton had just cou 
trived to vibrate some chord in the simple 
girl’s heart — to make her feel an interest lip* 
all^ that passed, and to believe herself se- 
cure in the ^ flattering preference he * had 
awarded her. 

* 

Bessie had told herself all this ; had talked 
it over on her pillow : and had settled how it 
would surprise her mama to hear it, that Bessie 
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had made a friend without her help ! that it should 
change, fade away like the evanescent colours 
of the rainbow — return a little, and then again 
hul)side — she had never dreamt. How could 
a simple-minded girl ever dream of such a thing 
as this ! whilst the explaining it in any way 
satisfactorily to herself, was as far beyond her 
powers ; so perfectly ignorant was she of the 
ways, even of the naughty little world of 
Sandyellfl* But Bessie knew how she felt 
it : licr honest mind was wounded, and she 
asked licrself the question, over and over 
again, why had Mr. Clayton so acted ? Tlio 
solution still too deep for Bessie’s wits ; as- 
suming sentiments he did not feel, for what ? 
• had he done it ? 

It was a sharp lesson to learn all gS 
mont, not to feel confident in fiiendship ; tfuit 
a tacit compact between two persons was to be 
broken by one in a moment, and no redress for 
the other. These reflections gave her a sink- 
ing in the heart, and a worry in the brain. 
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Bessie had never been so plagued before ; and 
she made a resolve to herself, never to be so 
plagued again. So Bessie’s evening had only 
served to sec her established in her resolve, to 
conceal her vexations,” but never — no never 
to trust again : and when she sought her pillow, 
dreams would not leave her troubled mind at rest. 


“ Tainting tlic very 

Source ^vhenoe sweet repose into the weary 
Spirit comes,” 


And she dreamt of fighting, skirmishing, and 
(jiiarelling, — dreams all so foreign to Bessie’s 
little bed at home. 

But there was a great relief in the resolve 
that she had formed ; and she ydse at peacS^^ 
w^ h^sclf, if not best pleased with Mr. 
Clayton and his,, crooked ways. But Bessie’s 
was no age to ponder and to brood : it was a 
bright day, and that with youth — sweet youth ! 
is often |half the battle. So she replied to one 
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of the well laid questions at the breakfast 
table the next morning, with a cheerful voice 
and a happy expression of face: merely, ob- 
serving Mr. Clayton did not know his own 
mind ; and left her friends impressed with tlic 

belief, that what they had felt, Bessie had not 

* 

troubled herself about feeling. 

Then there were the little chickens to be fed 
with the crumbs, under their coops out upon 
the lawn ; and Bessie so cheerfully took upon 
herself the charge, that Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
exchanged glances of assurance between them- 
selves, that, so far, there was no harm done. 
Then the fresh flowers were to be put in the 
rooms ; and Bessie looked as brightly blooming 
the rose b^ids she held in her hand. What 
could have made them fear they shoulA see she 
had been annoyed? It was j«atisfaction to 
find thcinsdves deceived. Bessie was a dutiful 
child ; and even away from her mother’s con- 
troul — right or wrong — she did not forget her 
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instructions; and without diving into the 
merits of how it was, she gained the relief of 
being free from the surveillance of her friends, 
she did not forget the lesson inculcated— con- 
ceal your vexations.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ No more clams I’ll make for lish , 

Nor fetch firing 
At requiring, 

Nor scrape irouchcring, nor wash dish : 

’Ban Ca — Caliban, 

Has a new master — get a new man. 

Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, fiwedoin ! Ireedoiu, 
liey-day, freedom I” 

The friends were seated at breakfast, tnid 
Horace laughed in spite of himself at Heni y V 
quaintly expressed mirth — * 
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’Bail, ’Ban — Ca — Caliban, 

Has a now master — ^get a new man,” 

Pfci is a beautiful air Shakespeare’s words are 
set to, and Henry would have gone on singing 
them till now, if his friend had not again 
interrupted him. So he stud in his own coin : 

‘ I prythce now, lead tlie way, Without 
any more talking.’ What tills thee Hal ? What 
see you to laugh and sing about, more than 
ever? Let us talk concerning last iiiglit.” 

Wliy that is* the very reason I laugh — 

As Florlan’s IVlyson says, 

‘ Vniimiiit npomlit il, voilu poiirquoi jo 

“ Nonsense !” 

Really and truly. You are ^ 
fellow, regularly do\l ! as you express ^ 
defeat in Dcv''!\. 1 saw it in a moment. That 

little girl means to liave nothing more to say 
to you.” 

Horace felt as though a dagger had suddenly 
pierced him, by this straight-forward confirma- 
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tion of his worst fears. He looked deeply 
penetrated, and said : — 

I suspect so too. I fear su : and this is 
not what I liad intended. It is the way with 
the simple ones; thej" act from instinct: a 
woman of high fashion could not have been 
more decided. lint fancy Bessie — pretty 
Bessie, giving herself airs !” 

“ I can well fancy it,” replied Henry, and 
there was a long silence, only interrupted by 
the clatter of the knives, forks, and tea-cups. 

Hang it all ! hang it all ! What shall 1 
do ?” asked Horace, the first to speak. ‘‘ Shall 
I laugh or cry ? live or die ? Have you no 
little crust of hope to give me — a cold potatoc, 
vliti; begg^igs say?” 

Henry sho^i his head. 

Did you do anything for mg^? for that, if 
you recollect, was the object of your visit. 

»^You seemed to make out the time pretty well, 
considering you merely went to oblige me — 
you remember it was to do me a service ; did 
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you discover anything— did you — as Sir An- 
thony Absolute asks: — ‘ did you say anything 
sensible — anything about me ?’ ” 

My dear friend,” suddenly interrupted 
Henry, ‘‘ you seem to forget, that I did not 
speak to Miss Smith the whole evening.” 

“ But you were introduced to her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

AVcll, and that was enoygh ?” 

Oh, too much — too much !” 

“ What, not speak then! What did you 
do?” 

Why I faced round, and felt very uncom- 
fortable ; said, of all silly things in the world, 
‘ how d’ye do ?’ stared in her face for a few 
moments, and then turned in a^t;^uZrspf5!T^ 
awkwardness. You cannot think what a ver 
diffident young man I am in female society.” 

Here Horace laughed outright. Oh ! oh ! 
oh ! ha4^ ha I ha I But, Hal, how is it, you do 
nut bring your diffidence home with you ?” 
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To be sure 1 do not. But hang up a 
petticoat and a bonnet on that fire screen, and 
iSfe what I become ! I can in no way account 
for it.” 

‘‘ Then you will not expect me to throw any 
light upon it — poor me who always l)ow to your 
silpcripr wisdom. Como, Hal, you think your- 
self very clever ; what shall I do with ray two 
Sultanas ?” 

If she were not so very — very pretty, 1 
should say, give the dialde one, to rid you of 
the other.” 

*> 

Then you do think Miss iVthcrton hand- 
some ?” 

4 A pause — and a little halt to consider whether 
or was not to be spoken. Truth 
liarried the day. 

Miss ^therton has dccid^ pretensions to 

t 

beauty.” 

‘‘ Pretensions! what 'do you mean by that?’' 

‘‘ Why— i-why — one is Tiot exactly justified 
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ill saying she has no attractions ; she lias good 
eyes— good teeth— coinplexion—and a very 
good figure to hang lier toggery upon.” 

Damning witli faint praise.” 

No indeed, I leave tliose ugly words for 
you : She is a very nice girl — yes — a 
very nice jierson. l*raj be easy under y#ir 

-1 

conquest, without expecting all t)ic world to do 
Ijcr homage.” 

My conquest ! why that, mon ami^ is a part 
of my complaint tliis morning; damping my 
appetite, and making me look on so languidly at 
tiiosc mutton cluqis. ‘ lie who hunts two 
iiares, misses the one, and loses tlie other.’ It 
is a good saying : for if eyes speak any Ian** 
gunge at all, I should say, with all 
yvuY difHdeiice, my modest friend here, Avas nol^ 
at all disj)lcasing to IMiss Athertorj|, for a first 
night's ac(iuaintanc,a” 

Tlie green-eyed monster! Have a care, 
Horace. The jealous always look through a ^ 
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glass which magnifies small things into large 
ones — dwarfs into giants— and imaginations 
into realities.'^ I have no penchant for ^ Miss 
Atherton,” 

May I be sunk to the lowest pit of Hades, 
if thou^ for a shy man^ art not the greatest 
c65ccomb in Christendom !” 

“ You have not yet to be ^told, I suppose, 
the little avail fine words have in making 
parsnips palatable.” 

\Miy not out with it at once ?” said Horace 
hastily, fine words butter no parsnips : but 
what has that to do with my case ?” 

‘‘ It is to exemplify, the proving me a cox- 
comb will not help you to be a happy man. 
^ ^'cniTtlhi^je that you have cast a treasure 
from you. I speak at random; but to me 
Miss Smith — what a detestable* name !” 

“ Why, it is your own.” 

‘‘ The more is the pity. I forget what I 


was about to observe.” 
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Toil said — ‘ to me Miss Smith.’ ” 

I toll you I have forgotten. Oh, if you 
knew how I do hate the name of Smith !” ^ 

“ Well, with me that is no objection to the 
young lady ; I care not concerning her name ; 
iny greatest happiness would bo to get her to 
change it for Clayton.” ^ 

To this there was no answer. Henry had 
gone oil into one of his taciturn fits : and s(» 
ended the conversation. 

The having been inveigled into an evening 
party, seemed a grand era in Henry Smith’s 
life. C'rst le 'premier pas qui coute^ or some- 
thing oF this sort; for though he termed 
himself a foot ball for his friend to roll about 
which way he pleased, yet Horace "soon*^v^y 
clearly saw that it was in as great a measure to 
plea&e himself, +hat his friend accepted all, the 
invitations whicli now so thickly showered in 
upon him. 

We need not follow the two young men into 
every plate of bread and butter they consumed. 
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or drag them through all the sandwiches that 
fouiul their way to their ii^fniths; suffice it to 
say, the society at Sandycliff wa& the same as 
society generally is, in all such nooks near the 
Land’s end of Great and civilized Britain ; 
thinking , itself the very axis on which the 
earth moved — a nucleus of light — the cynosure 
of the most approved method of doing c6m- 
pany. 

There was something exquisitely whimsical 
to Henry Smith, in finding himself tamely suh- 
mitting to this miiicc-meat sort of intercourse 
with liis fellow creatures; to sec himself seated 
on a sofa between two elderly belles, listening 
to the nothing to say patch-work of their 
No mind mixed up with 
it— and little matter; and, worst of all, not 
even one trait of nature. It would have seemed 
better to Jiim, had they at once dashed off and 
talked about themselves— -their hopes — tlieir 
fears — the one closely touched upon by the 
other. As it was, there w’as a flatness to the 
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ear, and a starving to the sense in what they 
advanced ; — tending to nothing, but to conceal 
what they might have said, had they given 
themselves the freedom of speaking : naturally. 
He thought to himself^ the deep wood and the 
lone shore was much better companionship than 
this ; for these did speak to him as nature 
willed it. He felt not strange in whatever 
wild he was, nor startled by the sound of his 
own voice, amid his familiar haunts ; then why 
should a coterie of middle aged ladies tend thus 
to petrify him ? Of course, as the thing is 
generally settled by ourselves, the fault was 
theirs. Sometimes he would get into the vortex 
of Mr. Lambert’s fire off learning ; and 
could he have dictated to him what-^hu'.^? 
talked about, he miglit have been his most 
pleasant companion. As it was, he could not ; 
his tongue seemed tcVdcen i^ith an atrophe the 
moment he would propose it. So instead, he 
had to listen, with plenty of time to repent 
him of his hardihood la cultivating such society, 
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to alienable rules — regulations of the mind — 
taxes, wars, and treaties — fight with him 
through all the battles of Napoleon — a school- 
master’s fight — in which whatever his adversaries’ 
opinion, self-elected, he was sure to gain the vic- 
tory. And then Charles the Fifth — peace be 
to his manes ! was hauled over the coals ; and 
he talked of his glory, and Henry could not see 
it in the insolence of abused power: and he said, 
the simplest flower would explain it better. 
Ml'. Lambert pitied his conceptioi/of things, 
Henry could not help it ; yet he smiled in^ his 
own conceit at all that was going on, thanking 
his stars that the Pedagogue with all h|s 
depth, did not detect it. 

.p-iianaj^^cd to study human nature where- 
ever he found it ; and it was a new school to 
him to follow it into society. He saw at one 
glance, there was little *^ihtegrity to dis- 
covered aibid its wax lights, and its prilh, con- 
ventional behaviour. It was to him sorrowful to 
observe the lures and crafts that were going 
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on; it was as though cats were waiting to 
catch mice; spiders trying to entliral flies: 
he saw to what their inquisitiveness would 
poin*i; ; and that they were even watching his 
friend Horace with almost breathless anxiety, 
hoping he would hit upon some broad absurdity, 
and so commit himself. And then he would 
almost tremble to see how near fate, and an off 
hand manner, would lead him to the brink ; 
leaving him to hail some clever covp de gracc^ 
which would again get him offl So Uicre was 
plenty to amuse Henry Smith wherever he 
went ; and well pleased was the little village in 
^ving two such beaux to watch in their turn ; 
to put constructions on all their actions ; and 
to decide which of the two bGauticp^-^^!...the 
place, was by each the best preferred. 

And it must be confessed, it put ingenuity 
to sharpest iesU to make anything of a 
decision ; for that which was carried bona fide 
one night, the next would as assuredly unsettle. 
They had been so often taken in by seeing 
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couples walking together on the beach, and by 
dancing even two qiiadrUlcs in the same even- 
ing, that though there was pli nty of this to 
go upon, it was not enough; they w^anted 
more. They wished to know exactly which 
of tlie gentlemen Miss Atherton would prefer ; 
making sure that the simple Bessie Smith would 
most gladly take up with her leavings. 

So the tea parties went on, and none so pleasant 
to the two friends, notwithstanding the childrens^ 
noise, as the parties at Mrs. Atherton's; for 
til ere was a nature about these young things, 
helped by their riot, that put others at their 
ease ; scaring away ceremony as a tlajiper will 
the birds : and the young men were glad to 
bcuijjiii^of it, even at the cost of their indi- 
vidiial views and comfort. 

But they could not always exactly choose 
where their meetings wci»e*'to be. Aqjgvberc 
was always better than nowhere; so Ve are 
now going to follow them to a party at Mrs. 
Lambert’s. 
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How very pretty she looks to-night !” ob- 
.spr\ed Horace to Henry Smith, pointing his 
regards to Miss Atherton and Bessie, wlio 
were starchly seated side by side at one end of 
the room, whilst the two friends felt them- 
selves as far apart as New Zealand, in another, 
without the least probability that any turn of tlie 
axle of Mrs. Lambert’s arrangements, 
would ever bring them together. All was 
stationary and formal: the only thing lively in 
the room, the servant maid wishing round after 
the footman, with the tray of empty cups, and 
bread and butter. In such a stagnation of 
affairs, the very creak of her slioes was an 
alleviation. Oh, for the war-whoop of Mrs. 
Atherton’s children, or Miss Catherin^*^^ laugh ; 
but all was as mournful as at a funeral : even 
Henry seemed tired of being silent; and lie said, 
Simply to prafee her for her beauty, ap- 
pears to me too bounded a scope for the feeling 
she inspires.” 

Which do you mean ?” suddenly questioned 
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Horace^ somewhat surprised at the deep feel- 
ing in his friend’s tone, and looking into his 
eyes to see if he could, by following them, 
discover the object of his praise. But they 
were quietly studying the pattern on Mrs. 
Lambert’s elaborate carpet; and he replied, 
put on his guard by the inquisitiveness of his 
questioner — 

‘‘ Which do you mean ?” 

I do not know,” rejoined Horace, which 
I mean. I am vexed with myself, Henry, — 
vexed with all around. My soul still clings 
to its first choice, whilst my actions render 
homage to one, whom, after all is said and 
done, r suspect is but a heartless beauty — an 
instrmnent wound up to suit the taste of all. 
It strikes me now, you have a better chance 
in that quarter than myself, so pray avail 
yourself of it — never mincl'me.” 

‘‘ Thank you for the permission,” said Henry, 
drily, I shall not forget it, if I desire to make 
use of it.” 
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There was at last a move in the room, for 
Uie card tables were being formed ; and Mrs. 
Lambert walked round, in her silver grey 
dress, simpering and looking with a most per- 
suasive expression, as she held a pack of cards 
in her hand. 

‘‘ There now ! Mr. Smith is gone. But 
you,* Mr. Clayton, will oblige me by playing 
one rubber ?” 

He was taken by surprise, and perhaps 
hoping to bo on better terms witfi her in con- 
sequence; he took the card she offered him, 
and in less time than a martyr is given to 
recommend himself to mercy, he found himself 
seated vis-a-vis with a regular aversioiTof his, 
the gossip of the parish : a creature 'Keid in 
as much fear by love making young men, 
as the beadle is by all the little naughty 
boys. 

Mrs. Witworth was a decided chronicle of 
scandal ; one who would even stop you in 
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the street, and without mercy get into a long 
story. 


“ Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind, 
Thou art not so unkind." 


Not the most cutting east wind that ever 
blew, could hit harder than Mrs. Witworth, if 
she liked it. 


** Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen.’’ 


Hers was both seen and felt — long teeth that 
looked sharp and hungry — rabid teeth — that 
would bite*- at evervthing : and when she 
failed rootiiig up any little on dits of the 
moment, she made ample amends by inventing, 
adlibitum, her own story. 

There are two kinds of people at watering 
places, very different spR^ics of the gentis homo 
— we mean the visitors and the residents : the 
former consisting for the most part of such 
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Ijeoplc, who are sent to die by their physicians, 
or guy people who have outlived the healthy 
part of* their incomes ; so they bring the coii- 
.sumptivc remainder to renovate itself in a 
cheaj)- market; not remembering that they 
bring the plague spot with them — the pre- 
dilection of living beyond their means: from 
this distemper there is no place can secure them. 
There is another description of watering- 
place — ^seeking rest, and finding 

none, and thinking the great desideratum can 
be affected by change — unhallowed word ! not 
reflecting that the alteration they require is, 
to mend their ways- people 

have no homes, and are ever bewailing them- 
selves that they have no friends; they look 
restless and dissatisfied ; fancy there is good 
to be had wherever they are not ; and where 

t 

they are, their occujft'ition is to abuse and cry 
down everything : and so they wander on the 
face of the earth — nothing lasting with themy 
nothing settle, but their complaints — nothing 
i 5 
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to lay hold of in them, but their money; 
therefore on this score they are welcome visi- 
tors in a watering place ; where the most im- 
portant distinction in the visitors is, between 
those who can, and those who cannot pay; 
the one having, generally, to give as much 
again for the things they require as the residents. 

The Lamberts rather piqued themselves 
upon their acquaintance; not in their ability 
to amuse, for as Mrs. Lambert, with an extra- 
ordinary twist of her nose, observed— Mr. 
Lambert neither liked buffoons, nor actor 
people,” But they esteemed men who had made 
their fortunes^ not ||^tering how or where; 
so that they came to Sandycliff to spend them. 
These were rare; but there was instead a 
plentiful distribution of the creature yclept 
old maid,” by young and silly girls — a sort 
of store ship laid up fronvt^service ; for the old 
maid has haa her days, her hopes, her fears, 
her triumphs, and her joys. They have left 
her; and not she who has left them. She 
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feels herself the same ; a mind willing to fix — 
a heart longing to love: but wherever she 
goes, all is blank* She hears how silly the 
young things talk: could not she talk and 
amuse much better! Oh, yes, but no one 
looks for her approach — waits for her opinion 
— or mourns her silence — her depart. Her 
day is done : she laments her lot, and ofttimes 
has not the wit to find out that her sorrows 
are but the absence of joys — her pains the 
failure of pleasures. Blissful state! if ever the 
earth was the abode of happiness, here, surely, 
it should be. But it is not: there is ever a 
querulous look round f^. the p^e that faiU’^ 
to present itself. At home it ts not ; so it is 
sought for abroad: and there were a whole 
chain of ladies, such as these, seated round 
Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room, looking like 
the ice plants that Lrng in Trophonious’s cave, 
or pale and dejected as the applicants who 
were supposed to have consulted its oracle. It 
^as with two of these ladies, and Mrs. Wit- 
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worth, that the whist table was composed — 
Horace Clayton constituting the fourth : and 
he liked it not^ but it was too late to go back ; 

I 

therefore he consented to make the best of it. 
With seemingly at times not a grain of sense 
in his head, he was about as sharp as a needle, 
if it suited him to be sharp, — his eye carrying 
the point in question, as true as the eye of the 
said article carries its thread. If ho chose to 
be dull, a dead wall or a sack of flour might be 
offended by the comparison. He knew well 
the person he had to deal with in Mrs. Wit- 
worth ; and tlic only thing that at all recon- 
ciled him to the pit^i which he had fallen 
by his tame compliance in taking a card was^ 
that it might throw her olF the scent, for it 
stood to reason, no man really preferring the 
society of cither of the only two belles in the 
room, would ever set hiu)«ielf down to look at 
her over a caid table. 

Two by honors.” 

And the odd trick,” said Horace, resting 
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on his oars^ and stealing a side glance round, 
lie -took a pinch of snuff ; and those who 
knew him avcII, could judge something of his 
feelings by the way in which he took it. It 
was now done with a Jerk, and a ferocious sort 
of sniff; expressing, as well as it could, well, 
it is imi)Ossible to help :t/’ 

1 cannot think how you can take so iiuieli 
snuff!” said one of the single ladies. Horace 
thought it was no business of hers whether lie 
took it or not ; so he did not trouble himself 
to reply to this remark. He would rather, he 
thought, take it than take her, any day. 

‘‘ I believe it is your^^d, Mr* Clayton?” 

Horace dealt the cards ; he was not in a good 
humour, so he dealt with a very listless care- 
nought air, and turned up the queen of hearts. 

‘‘ Ominous, I think,” said Mrs. Witworth. 

* 

Clayton did not cho^^e to hear the speech ; he 
wished to show he was not fond of cards, and 
there was nothing to change his taste in such a 
party as the present. The only time he could 
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stand it, was, with Mrs. Atherton and her 
children ; when Bessie would play too, not 
knowing a diamond from a club ; and JSIiss 
Atherton, so cleverly winning all the tricks. 
He liked it then ; but now it was detestable. 
He wanted to watch Bessie, her friend and 
Henry Smith : and the ladies wore such extra- 
ordinary hats and feathers, there was very little 
chance, even, of seeing between them. 

Have you heard the news?” asked Mrs. 
Wit worth of one of the ladies, 
i’ No, the place is so dull I am weary of 
looking for news. You arc only tantalizing 
me. There is nothin^^oing on ; is there ?” 

Yes there is ; you must have been asleep ! 
have you not heard it generally reported that 
Miss Bessie Smith is going to be married?” 
Horace looked very intently on his game ; then 
set up a little small-tal^ conversation with 
Mr. Lambert who was creeping round the room 
with his hands in his pockets, doing, what he 
called the honors. So Horace had something 
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to siiy when he came to his elbow ; for he knew 
his replies would matter little ; and besides, at 
a stretch, he could attend to two things at the 
same moment. 

“ Who is she to be married to ?” 

“ I do not know the gentleman’s name ; but 
you may depend on the truth of my statement.” 

Diahle P muttered Clayton to himself. It 
was his fovorite expression when anything put 
him wrong : and he made a mistake in his play. 

“ Who was your informant?” 

I do not know that I am at liberty to give 
up licr name/’ replied Mrs. Witvvortli, with a 
very diplomatic sort toss with her head. 

Resides which, wc have not got the story 
•iuite right. Some say tlie gentleman never 
has been here. Others, that she was seen walk- 
ing twice up and down the beach the day before 
yesterday, with a rCi:?arkably fashionable look- 
ing young nian. I did not see it myself, but I 
can depend upon my informant.” 

Really!” 
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Yea, and you arc aware how particular the 
Lamberts arc known to bu” 

“ KeallyP 

“ Yc'^, really ; twice up the beach ; and w'^ucli 
a thing as this, is not to be contradicted in a 
tnoincnt.” 

Horace Iclt a weight taken off his mind, il 
rhis was all; lor he knew it had been him olF 
who had been seen walking with Bessie on the 
promenade the day mentioned. So he coolly 
hummed a tunc over his cards ; and the word.-- 
were, in a patois> sort of French, 

Ld, vu tout pres d’uu ormeau 
Lorgiiant un s(djr gente figure ; 

Pour V otto fois Id chobe est sure, 

Oil I oui jr vous lo jure, 

Tralalala, tralala, la, 

J’etiis cette figure Ik” 


The conceit quite chajimed Horace. If it 
was a delight to take in the knowing ones, 
what was it not to take in his partner ? She 
was, however, in a talkative mood : and liking 
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to hear what she could possibly have to say 
about Hessie, and still feeling soinewhal uneasy 
as to that which he had heard concerning her 
(engagement, he let Mrs. Wit ^orth talk on ; 
so he appeared intently occo’ .ed with his game, 
and uttered not a word himself to interrupt her 
observations. 

‘ 1 wonder you do nu solitaire^ Mr. Clayton/’ 
she said, drawing down her face, and looking 
serious herself, with an attenn)t at speaking 
ircnch. It is not, I suspect, your general 
habit 

‘‘ I was listening to your — your — Mrs. Wit- 
wortli,” lie replied, hesitating for a word. 

^ly what?” 

lie longed to say croaking ; but he cheeked 
himself, and said " conversation.” 

“ I think Miss Bessie Smith a very nice girl ; 
do not you?” ask^il Miss Dobbs, leaning 
towards Horace ii a confidential manner. 

So very quiet and unassuming,” chimed in 
Mrs. Witworth. 
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Ugh !” ejaculated Horace ; taking a pinch 
of snuff with the same vcL.'^'ity a lucifer match 
might be expected to take it witij. 

What an intolerable flirt her friend is ! 1 
never did see such a conceited thing.” 

‘‘ As unbearable as her boisterous brothers 
and sisters. I do pity poor Mrs. Atherton.” 

‘‘ There is no necessity for it,” rejiied 
Horace with as careless an air as he could 
assume, under the idea of such as these, fancy- 
ing tliey were called on to pity Mrs. Atherton, 
xind when he thought of lier, revelling at home 
among her children, and the difference of her 
seated now, like a wax figure at Madame 
Tassaud’s, he settled how much they must mis- 
take the thing. So he took an extra pinch of snuff, •* 
which would sometimes settle all his grievances. 

“ They are very rude children ! you know 
them best, Mr. Clayton^-r-very rude, I should 
say?” 

Horace might have agreed with her, had he 
thought himself called upon to find fault with 
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hls neighbours; but he even took another 
})iuch of snuff ; and as the matter did not very 
much concern him, of how Airs. Atherton’s 
children were brought up, this pinch was taken 
tranquilly. 

I wonder you do not get married, Mr. 
Clayton.” 

“ I should wonder more if I did.” 

“ And yet there are plenty of young ladies 
here who would suit you.” This was said by 
Miss Dobbs. 

“ They have given you to one of them,” 
observed Airs. AA'itworth, what do you say to 
Aliss Alaltravers ?” 

Horace bowed, and professed he would rather 
be excused. • 

‘‘ Why, she is a very nice girl.” 

“ A very nice girl,” 

“ The eldest is the most agreeable.” 

“ Very clover.” 

‘‘ She is very clever, I understand.” 

“ Very clever.” 
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“ Why, how you agree with me in every 
thing.” 

“ I cannot help agreeing in such self evident 
truths.” 

“ Then why do you not take one of them ?” 

‘‘ I do not suppose they would take tne ?” 

Oil, I do not know.” 

Oh, 1 do not know.” 

“ Oil, I do not know,” was muttered from 
the three cardinal points of the card table; as 
though when called upon, they had no idea of 
committing themselves by giving an oj^inion. 

But they arc rich ? there is plenty of 
mom*y there, I should think,” ob&erved Mrs. 
Witworth, the first to renew the subject. 

Tes, rich ; but I must have something 
better than money,” 

“ What is that ?” 

Blood. 1 shall ^c very particular — 1 
h(^e,” and the " hope,” came in rather as a 
codicil to a good resolution ; but he continued, 
“ Do you know of any young lady, from six- 
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tetii to twenty — not a clay older — well born, 
and very well bred — for these two things wilt 
be indLspcnsablc ; if you can find sueh as this, 
\\ h\ , say a good word for me/’ 

^Irs. Witworth shuffle 1 th(‘ cards harder than 
>he had ever shuffled them before ; and jJaeiii^ 
them before Horace, she witli her lips drawn 
a^ thin as wires, said, 

“ Yon can cut deep, sir, I 
He did not intend to ha\o hit so hard; but 
the caj) fittetl, and he was not in a humour to 
di\est her of it. Low born and indifferently bred, 
she w'as his aversion; besides he had owed her n 
grudge one at the beginning of the evening ; and 
1 r‘ settled they were now cjults. The game was 
done. And Mrs. Lambert w^as standing before 
a large tray, screwing up her mouth, and neigh- 
ing a sort of neigh she got up when re(iuinng 
some |>olite assistance, so Horace was by her 
bide in a moment. She «lid not much Uhe 
him, but she wanted her sandwiches handed, 
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and he gladly started off with a plate in each 
hand. 


** Go where glory waits thee.” 

Hut Horace preferred passing all the dow- 
agers, and rushed up to the corner where the 
little coterie he loved best were sitting, with 
IMrs. Lamlicrt after him, to call him to some 
order ; but when arrived, he dashed his two 
plates down on a chair, finding his friends to(» 
occupied to eat; so seating himself on another, 
both his mission, Mrs. Lambert and all the 
other ladies were very soon forgotten. 

It was strange that when all else were giddy 
around, Bessie’s manners appeared stiff and 
precise ; but so natural and unsophisticated was 
she, that when formality was the order of the 
time being, she was the only one at her ease. 
Therefore whilst every one else were biting 
th^r sandwiches as though they were suffering 
under the malady of a lock-jaw, and crooking 
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the little lingers with the extreme unction of a 
convulbion fit, Horace found her in all the 
guiccfulncss of her happy nature, eating, and 
hiughiug with perfect unconcern ; and even a 
little quizzing at command for his own serious 
face. It was very attractive, but he saw his 
chance was gone, as in itters now stood ; and 
nevfir to be regained, unless some turn of the 
wliceloffate — some' bold stroke of his own — 
could reinstate him in that blest position, he 
did think, and without flattery, he had once 
pos^'OSsed in her fa\or. 

He knew what Bessie would be under the 
influence of love— the all subduing power ! or 
he fancied he knew it ; and which to him at 
the moment, was very nearly the same thing. 
He therefore bitterly lamented the course he 
laid pursued, which to all appearance as the 
thing now was, had cast this love from him. 
Acting upon an irritable impulse of the mo- 
ment, a vindictive observation of Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s — for he took upon himself now to affirm. 
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that Bessie was no more engaged to be married 
than he was engaged, not half so much, per- 
haps ; for he had got his own consent : she 
evidently had not. Oh, how sick and sad^ he 
felt, when he would for a moment take the fidl 
extent of his coMre tpmps into his mind ! It 
had sunk him in his own esteem, and must 
humble him in the opinion of his friend; Y*dio 
would naturally subjicct he had over-rated the 
position in which he had stood, in talking of 
liis ho])cs and his fears ; for it was all prettj 
plain now, there was no scope for exaggerating 
the one, or battling with the other ; he assured 
himself once ibr all, Bessie had made up her 
mind to have nothing particular to say to 
him. 

Well, then, he must look round on the other 
side the question, and sec what he had got in 
exchange. lie did look; and resolved in a 
moment that Miss Atherton was no bad string 
of his bow to fall back upon. If she had not the 
natural graces of Bessie Smith, she had un- 
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questionably more acquired ones ; there was an 
air of fashion about her, tliat on the spur of 
the moment he decided, Bessie never would 
nttaiii: would it be an advantage to her if she 
did? lie was not quite sure; but this he did 
know, it was very becoming, and sat very well 
upon Miss Atherton. 

So lie watched her narrowly whilst lie was 
settling these conclusions in her favor; and 
again hi'^ tranquillity was disturbed ; he might 
l)(‘ jealous, and so sec things through a foggy 
medium; he could not exactly say what did 
ail him ; but to his fancy, Mr. Smith seemed 
to have gained a better chance in that quarter 
than he had : and that he should have gained 
it so easily, for he confessed his friend had 
taken no undue advantage, only matje him the 
more keenly indulge in his unsettling rumina- 
tiuiib. ' 

With all these feelings afloat, and which he 
had brought with him from the whist table, it 

VOL. II. K 
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was no wonder the ladies there had found him 
the porcupine we have lately described him : 
i >r ever bobbing his head between, what he 
t(‘nucd “ their outrageous looking bonnets, ” to 
^eo what was going on between the little part) 
tit traded together on the sofa ; and he said to 
liiiii-elli in the words of Dr. Caius, for he could 
not but remark the steady and noble bearing of 
lus friend — 

‘‘ \Miat shall dc honest man do in closet ^ 
I )ei e is no honest man dat shall come in ni} 

( lobCt.” And yet watch him as closely as he 
ould, foi de gentUhomme^ Henry was doing 
nothing : he was merely listening to what 
Miss Atherton had to say, Bcst^ic and he 
]»Li}ing the same part of listeners, lie was al- 
ways listening : and as Madame du Deffand said 
ol* St. Lambert’s Saisoiis, sans les oiseaiu^ 
A A nn'sseaux, irs hameanay les ormeatu, et leur 
ntmeauxy il aaruk bieu peu de choses a dire : 

with Henry Smith; but for his teeth 
hi«» C} es, his smile (w hich spoke volume^), and 
a '^iidden look 'up he had from the ground. 
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bliaklng back his hair as he did it, which was 
death in itself — he would have been nothing. 


Next a lovtr mk ith a dream 
'Neath lii*s ^^ak^llg o^e-lids hidden , 
And a fre<]Uerit ^jgh unbidden 

* * H 

And a sihnce that is made 
Of a woid he dares not say, 
Shakiiiff slow hi9 pensive head. 


Had it not been for this, Horace could not but 
confess he would liave been a perfect stick. 
But he did not take into his account (for men 
are as li t tic ab Ic to decide upon the thing that really 
does please in themselves, as women can the 
one of the other) the superiority there seemed 
ill his friend to all pretensions — all coquetry — 
and the total surrender of himself to those 
who r/iose to make the agreeable to him. So as 
Bessie did not, or could not choose so to do, 
he fell as surely to the property of Miss 
Atherton, as a bird is said to fall, fascinated by 
the eye of a serpent. 

K 3 
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It was perfectly evident therefore to Horace, 
tliat there was no necefc^’^y for his frieiids talk- 
whilst Miss Atlicrtou wis disposed to 
make herself so agreeable ; and tliough lie did 
not expect him to stand, ‘‘ us really neutral as a 
tiiocer s shop,” as a clever man once observed, 
•speaking of the Mechanics’ Institution, yet he 
btid never taken it into his idea, that Henry 
might prove to him a dangerous rival; for 
though he knew the law of the land forbade hie 
marrying tlie two young ladies at the same 
rime, yet surely it was his place, pcisnaded 
into society in the manner he had been, at 
lea-t to have waited, and to have contented 
liinusclf with the one not selected by the friend 
w ho had broiiglit liim forward. 

lie bad thought the hearts of }oung ladies 
were readied through their cars — talking him- 
self thirteen to the dozen — and thereby setting 
<lo\Mj Ilen.-y as a safe man. lie .diould have 
recollected the heart is taken in any way, 
rather than by the high turnpike road; jier- 
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• on* influcnrc U'= — voices pulxliie —and look-, 
i- llie noldc Suirc)^ us — 


■ Il<>>v «.oon a look tan ])iiiit a 
That iu*v<i may rcinoxe.” 


Many a man will live and die upon a look - 
i\,nnd w’oiuen too have been known to sell 
<beii* livcH at this sorry market. Miss Athcr- 
lon wawS bidding fair to become a martyr to 
-omc sindi sort of death —if a flirt so can die? 
We arc disposed to doubt it. 

The (jucstioa has l)ccn asked, what is the 
interpretation of the term •Mlirt.’’ Wc should 
say it describes one who loves nobody so well 
as herself: and it is fo satisfy this self, all 
who approach her rnubl be charmed. jVny 
one standing between her and this- desire, w an 
inf rtf dig: offered to self — a defeat of self! 
She will have all, or none. ‘‘ With thy shield, 
or on thy shield,” a& the Spartan mother said 
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to her warrior son ; as she does not mean to 
die, her province is to conquer 

And Sliss Atherton had the powers of .pleas- 
ing to the utmost echo. It mattered little to 
her whether a man could talk or not : she had 
soon decided that Mr. Henry Smith could not 
talk. N^mporte: there was the less chance 
ol’ her own silver tones being disturbed in the 
conversing with him — at him— and for him. 
And how agreeable and animated lie seemed 
to her, when, in fact, it was she who was 
animated— she who made heroclf so agreeable. 
There was nothing wanting, not even a nmre 
prolonged sound of Mr. Smith’s voice ; all was 
made up with her own fascination. 

But Henry Smith’s thoughts were his own 
all the lime: his eyes, his looks, tlis smiles, 
and his teeth, might be hers ; but his thoughts 
— were they to be squandered away upon the 
best bidder? Oh, no, though chafed in their 
course, they still ran on in one true channel — 
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deep track- and lie woidd oven quail ti 
liiinvclt* at the hare thought of iheir being di*»- 
<*uYercd, It was a battle of duty he had witii 
hl» \ory self— a skiniiidi built upon an Idl» 
div*ani; and ho kindled with a conselous glou. 
a-i his fair comjumioii brought round licr word- 
to olo^cly dobCrihe (how she had managed if 
he hardly kne>\)thc kind of woman it would, 

•uul that it would not suit him to have for a 

* 

wife ; tlio latter being a very true resemhianee *>t 
Bessie Smith; the former an exact picture oi 
horbclf. And Miss Atherton waited graee- 
iully for Jiis reply ; yet getting nothing but 
tlic laugh and the peculiar jerk back ofhishead: 
the eyes were shaded by the deep, dark Iringe, 
or she might have seen a tear there, by the 
way of#further ornament — intrusive as mi 
episode — and in no way relevant to her agree- 
able subject. And yet there was a saddened 
look upon her hearer’s face, which she de- 
tected in a moment : she saw that she had 
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touched a btring that criated upon hib feelings, 
1)ut to her this mattered )‘Ot ; she took it 
merely as a token of her triumph ; and secure 
in wluit bhc had done, she called licssie 
towards her, and asked her if she understood 
the language of flowers? 

licfcbie did not; but ilrs. Lambert liad a 
liook. 

Then fetch it, licssie,” and Leslie did as 
she was l)id. Mi&s Atherton laid \\qv boaqutt 
on her lap and took the book in her hand : and 
it was just at this moment that Horace 
made his approach : dashing down his plate ol 
sandwiches on a chair that stood near — seating 
hinioelf in another — to the only relief 
Lambert had, who thought to sec him place 
himself upon them ; then wheeling hii scat so 
as to form the principal object in the partie 
rarm\ he passed over stib silentio all ]Mrs, liani- 
bert’s exclamations of well I do think !” and 
“ upon my honor !” and was as much given up 
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to the interest of the discussion, as though 
never expected by his hostess to give his time 
to any other service. 

Constancy,” IVIiss Atherton said, taking 
up a flower; and which was in a moment 
jerked aside, witli a very pretty and eftcctive 
turn up of tlic nose — 


Wliat luno 1 to do with thee. 
Dull uiijo^ous constancy^ 


I will have none of il : certainly not this 
evening. Dead leaves for jMr. Clayton 
putting a drooping s])rig of verbena in liis 
hand — ‘‘ dead leaves express melancholy — you 
.should liave seen your <;ountcnaucc at the card 
taldc!” * 

" Or yours : that would have renovated pie. 
But tell me, what doe * verbena cxjivess ? 
<‘hantme)U'^ 

Miss Atherton bowed. 

And you, Mr. Smith; Iieie is a white rose 
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for you : do take it, it suits you so well : it 
says silence.” You are very silent: that is, 
you do not speak. You put words out of 
fashion : you do so well without thein.^’ 

It was now Mr. Smith’s turn to bow. 

And Bessie shall have a violet.” 

“ No she shall not said Horace, snatching 
at a sprig of myrtle, “ she shall have this front 
laying a mighty stress upon tlic woi'd * 
‘‘ from Miss Smith and he put it in her 
hand. You will see by it, that 1 know the 
language of flowers better tlian any one of you. 
take it, and tiust to me. All the ooinbliia- 
tions of poetry — all the deductions of logic— 
of mathematics— are nothing to the one word 
this graceful bit of myrtle will express*. All 
thought — all hope — all fear is in them concen- 
trated: reply to it, Miss Smith: there arc 
many flowers in Miss, Atherton’s bouquet tliat 
will help out conjecture and kill despair. Xy : 
take the book, c\en if you please — see what 
it will teach you to say.” 
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I^ossie looked at the myrtle she licld, then at 
the other flowers he proffered her : and with;* 
chilti-like good temper, ami anxiety to know 
wluit it meant, she said — 

I cannot rcidy to you, Mr. Clayton, till I 
know the question: tell me that, and I >\ill 
answr*r it if I can, directly.” 

'File little group all seemed aware of the traj' 
he was laying for her, and there was a silenct 
awaiting her reply. Clayton did not like thi'- 
(mblieity, bo her answer whatever it might : 
but he had gone too far to retreat : so he must 
even let it go on. lie could not stop the 
mirth at a moment’s notice : and Bessie was 
amused as the rest : so he let her take the book 
and helped her to turn over the leaves till she 
f-ame to the word. She looked at it first 
eagerly, then steadily : and then her li]) curled 
as she repeated the word love !” and 
again she exclaimed over it, saying lovcl” as 
though even seeing it, she could hardly credit 
the folly. The answer was given the moment 
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slic really understood H. She threw the myrtle 
on the ground. It was all douo in a moment; 
iind even in this moment the toe of her Jittle 
bilk slipper crushed it, as though it had been u 
venemous insect. 

Who would have thought that Ilessic would 
have shown, in so decided a manner, the opinion 
she had, ot' what she eonsidcrod the mockery ot 
111 unfeeling man ? Certainly not Horace. 
He stood ns one jictrlfied: and was glad of the 
general moNO, which relieved him, in a measure 
from Ills awkward position. 

There was mot much mistake, both th(‘ 
friends win*e disposed to agree, to the measure'', 
llessic had taken to rcjily to the pleadings ol 
Horace’s passion. It ^\as strange tliat one so 
timid and gentle should have acted so positive 
a part ; but it was evident she had lost siglit ol* 
herself in the feclingy wdiatevcr it might bo, 
that the iinexpc cted gallantry had produced. 

You cast your thoughts and aspirations too 
high,"’ was Henry s casual observation to some 



remark of his friend’s in their way homo. 
“ Miss Smith, 1 should tliink Is not very 
easily won/’ 

That i'l vor\ true, man retorted 

IIoi\uH», r.itlior iiotllcd hy the disqualifying 
sciiftC It imjdied; “hut what is there to keep 
one, in this re^pe**t. innn ijraspinpj at the 
moon \‘/e ean all iolh the thiiifr vorv well 
— \('ry well indeed' But ‘if <>iick and sjugar 
be a Mil then, ]Mu''ter Hal, ‘ Ood Iiel)) the 
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CIIAPTKK IX. 


On the friends meeting the next inorniug, 
Henry Smith was even more silent than usual : 
whilst Horace, to all intents and purposes, ap- 
peared c\idcntly to be pettish, disconcerted and 
unhappy. lie had settled in his own mind, 
that he had plenty to be discontented about : 
so he talked to himself, buffing round his 
shoulder at Henry, and protesting, as plainly 
as shoulder could protest, that it was of no 
avail looking to him for either consolation or 


amusement. 
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So lie talked to likii&elf; cxjircasiiig lil'« 
tlioughts aloud, as they do in dranritic repre- 
.scnt/itions on the stage ; and he said, “ Another 

w('ek gone and a night : and here I am, nut 

any forwarder? nut one bit, than 1 was 

a month ago,” lie walked up and down the 
room with his hands in his pocket ; meander- 
ing his toe about the hearth rug so as to placi' 
it smooth, the exertion at the bame time costing 
him more ^pitish words than the tidy fit was 
w ovth. 

lie was a solitary being, he said, with an 
upbraiding look at Henry, — and did not like 
•-iditude : — a conversational animal— here an 
other look, — and had nobody even to tell it to : 
consequently, for want of better company, he 
must tell it to himself. 

lie thought here he should get some* ex- 
tenuation. But no: H'^nry was rustling over 
the leaves of a new quarterly review. iSo 
Horace took up his flute, and played a. few 
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bars. It was one of '4he songs that Bessie 
sung. ITcnry said, 

Gads ! Horace, what arc you about?" 

He took it as a bad compliment to his play : 
and with the air of a very docile martyr laid 
down the flute. 

Ponto.’’ The dog came to his master’s call, 
“ You like the flute, Ponto ?” The animal 
looked in his master’s face : he could not speak, 
or he would have given his opinion ; and most 
likely asked his master, what it was disturbed 
him. He noAv only expressed the question 
with his eyes, and they shewed more intelli- 
gence than many pcoidc’s, who pique themselves 
on appearing sagacious. 

You are the only creature that cares for 
me, Pdnto.” 

Henry looked up from his book. He had 
always the most Benign expression in the 
world ; so Horace settled that went for nothing. 
But .even Ponto shook his head, evidently as 
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though he did not belief what his master had 
averred ; neither did Horace believe it ; but he 
was in a sombre fit. 

‘‘ Ponto, I am cross.” 

The dog wagged his tail. 

Give me up, as every body does. Go and 
lie far away from me — far — far.” Tlie dog 
came nearer — not understanding his sentiment. 
“ I say — down.” 

'Die dog did as he was bid ; but he watched 
liis master. He did not speak, as we have 
before explained, but Iiis brown, wistful eyes 
still asked what was the matter with him. 
Horace stood with his back to the fire place — 
for fire there was none men have a trick of 
it when they arc disturbed. There were some 
fine curling shavings falling like a torrent over 
tlic bars ; and these would have burned well ; 
but as it has been said, there was no fire. Yet 
still Horace took the tails of liis coat tlirough 
his arms the same ; and he said, (liable !” with 
even some of his usual impetuosity. 
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There was no repl)|^o this : and he really 
began to think he had the room, and his con- 
versation, and all to himself : so he threw him- 
self on the sofa — a sofa apparently made up ol' 
a carpenter’s bag of tools, rather than spring 
paddings ; and Horace did not even let this 
escape him ; but said, 

Every thing is rough — rugged — and un- 
comfortable at a bachelor’s. Fancy, Hal, I was 
advised last night to get married ! It is very 
odd that people cannot mind their own con- 
cerns without troubling themselves with their 
neighbours : some folks suppose I l)avc no busi- 
ness : for ray part I have plenty ; — More than 
1 can well manage.” And here his extended 
foot played an impatient tat-too over the sofa’s 
edge, implying the puzl^le it was to get through 
all his avocations. “ And oh, that horrid Mrs. 
Witworth I How well she would become the 
tripe and mutton shop in which she was born ! 
How ugly she is !” And here he took a 
I)inch of snuff, evidently to fortify himself 
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against the picture he had recalled to his recol- 
lection. ‘‘ By the way,' there is no end to some 
women’s assurance ! that old Miss Dobbs won- 
dercd why I took snuff. What ran she have 
to do with it ? I wish she would let me give 
her some.” And there was a vicious screw of 
Ills finger and thumb together as he said it, tliat 
oxjilaincd the position she would be in. It was 
evident neither Miss Dobbs nor Mrs. Wit- 
worth were favorites with him. Men do not 
like the affairs of their hearts — to say nothing 
of their noses — to be meddled with ; and it is 
a trick did women have of recommending 
themselves. But the scene still went on, enli- 
vened by the creaking of the sofa, and the 
wearying tat-too ; and Horace said, 

“ Every body has his weakness, and wc can 
none of us judge of oursclycs ; yet I do^ not 
think I flatter myself when I say, I should 
make a good husband. The curse which fell 
upon man did not extend to his living alone : 
we inflict this on ourselves. The question is, 
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whether I am (lccei\^g myself in thinking 
Bessie Smith still rctams :-^»me predilection for 
me ? — I say ‘ fctains^^ from the certainty I once 
possessed, that I was not indifferent to her. 
Come Henry ; if it is not making too free with 
your time, what think you ?” 

There was evidently no wish in the person 
addressed, to answer to this question ; but being 
applied to, even again, by another, ‘‘ Come 
Hal ?’ he could no longer continue his hesita- 
tion, and he therefore said, 

You surely have not outslept the recollec- 
tion of last night? What could be •more ex- 
plicit than such a reply — it spoke more than a 
thousand words could have done. And you 
know Miss — thing— what is her name? docs 
not deal in words. Catoji at a straw, my friend, 
if you like ; but ^on’t expect me to catch at it 
with you— deceive yourself 


' From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve/ 
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but fancy not that 1 can^ollow you under the 
baiue fit of delusion. It may be peculiarly 
ungrateful to your palate, I grant you, the tcll- 
ing you the trutli ; therefore unless you can 
stand it, Horace, why do you ask me 

‘‘ I will tell you why; 1 fancy you think 
more oi‘ Dcssle — ‘ Miss thing,’ as you call her, 
than you are willing for me to suspect you do. 
Von may not be aware of it, but you spend a 
great deal of the evening by her side. She 
may not discover it, but I am ever detecting 
sly glances. Now it is natural to suppose you 
may know something of her sentiments in all 
this : she says little, it is true, yet she does 
talk .at times. I saw her speaking to you last 
night: s6 let us to the point at oncc,~my 
dear fellow docs she ever say anything about 
me ?” 

The speech was long enough for Henry to 
recover a little the confusion the commencement 
had, somehow or another put him in. He, 
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with the most consugimate clumsiness, threw 

down a box of coins he had grasped at, much to 

Horace’s torment, in the midst of it. The 

picking them up accounted for the encreased 

colour in his face ; leaving him deadly pale 

when the trouble was ended*: but he was then 

prepared to reply ; and he ‘said, 

\ 

I can safely say, your name has never 
passed her lips* Yet it might be my fault, and 
therefore no guide ; for so far, a monosyllable 
has been the extent of any con\ersation that 
I have yet managed to get up between us.” 

But with Miss Atherton it is different ?” 

So far only, that she talks to me. I merely 
reply yes, and no ; and seem, I dare say,, very 
well pleased : and that is enough, — toCmuch, — 
if she takes it for granted, Horace, you have 
often been beai|||fig round a certain detestable 
bush. I am a pinioned man, — walking about 
with a wife cut out for me — hanging round 
my ..neck: — all is marked out — there is no 
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clioicc for me left — I fear. You have long 
wanted this confession ^om me ; and now you 
have it.” 

Yhis speech had come, in the way thundei* 
soinetiiiics cornes — clap — clap — clap — quite un- 
expected ; and Horace shook himself at tlie 
suddenness of it ; and felt ashamed for even 
having betrayed to his companion that he had 
any curiosity upon the subject. He now saw, 
from the pain the confession had evidently 
t)ecasioned, that be it what it might, it was no 
joke : and he pitied his friend : at the same 
time, it was a relief to his own mind he could 
not but acknowledge. It put him in good 
spirits ; and lie observed, 

If you want to make a clean heart of it, 
write a sonnet ; that the key with which 
our wisest men have uulocke^nd healed their 
woe. I have too much business on my hands 
to trouble you for your confidence, Hal, just at 
present. You look monstrous dismal about it : 
if there is anything to be done in the way of 
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help, you know where to come.” Henry shook 
his head. What I so bad as that ?” 

‘‘ Yes quite as bad.” But thl: was expressed 
with a smile ; and he continued, forget 'what 
I have said, Horace ; let it pass from your 

ft. 

mind, in the way I try to chace it from my 
own. We can neither of us do any good by 
tliinklng about it.” . This was uttered in his 
usual tranquil tone ; and he threw down his 
book as he said, It is your wish to engage 
yourself; niy desire is to get free. Allots done: ^ 
let us up to the top of that lofty summit : — 

* Hills questioning the heavens for light 
Ravines too deep to scan ! 

As if the wild earth mimicked there 
The wilder heart of man : 

Only it shall be greener far 

And gladder than hearts ever are.’ 

But never i||| ^ d that; we will make the 
best of it we can ; a^^any rate it will cool my 
head, and your heart and you oan from thence 
look down upon the casket that holds your 
plague and albeit your pleasure.” 
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“ 111 do more than look down,” said Horace 
in a tone of decision, ‘‘ I’ll go to Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s, where I know Bessie generally is at this 
hour, and by speaking plainly to her, at once 
decide my fate, either one way or the other.” 

‘‘ ‘ Be by your friends advised,’ says the old 
song.” 

‘‘ No : I’ll know my doom.” 

“ Liberty and the hills,” shouted Henry, 
already some paces up the steep. 

Horace shook his head. 

Better listen to the larks.” 

Horace put his hat upon his stick, and waved 
it in the air, for he was already nearly out of 
ear-shot. 

Then came several long strides more, and 
Henry was half way up the ascent. Horace 
again raised his hat as he 1;urn|^down the lane 
that led him from the heath, whilst the undu- 
lating handkerchief of his friend, seemed from 
the summit to proclaim his triumph. Again a 
look — again a wave. Horace was lost amid the 
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umbrageous foliage of the lane; and Henry 
Smith felt all the relief of being alone. 

Alone on that wild height i where all nature 
seemed to rejoice and triumph, — looking down 
below on the i)ctly works of that puddling 
(u’eatui e man — so proud in himself — so mistaken 
ill his wisest craft. Hemming himself in with 
(Tumbling walls that serve to bind him to his 
woes — pasting — painting— patching. For this 
he plies his daily toil — busily at work — con- 
triving and manoeuvering to gain his ends,— ^ 
larger prison-house, and more jailor servants. 
For this is all the rising betimes and so late 
taking rest ; and nature is left to look on and 
laugh at the mistaken creature, that so cankers 
Jicr blithest spots of lands. Unheeded arc her 
hills and her dales ; for preferment imist choose 


the pavement., ^But these things are fmiiliar 
to us, and we see not the waste vve make of 


heaven’s best gifts.* For ourselves,^ we think 


the very sun must wonder, as ho, with inquisi- 


torial glance, breaks in upon us, and looks' I d 
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see what we arc about. What does he find us 
doing ? Shutting him out with blinds, because 
his rays «will fade the gorgeous flowers our 
looms and carpet weavers have brought forth ; 
and sitting shivering at our fires, preferring to 
live amid •these painted things, the work of 
liuman liands, rather than walk forth, and take 
a le‘3son from what He, the all powerful, if he 
wills it, can produce. No, we verily believe, 
neither the Ethiopian, the tiger, nor the tame 
^animal, yclept man, can ever be warned out of 
the natural colouring of their natures, — even 
from the fig leaf downwards. 

And yet it is impossible to get over the un- 
worthy entanglements that enthral poor human 
nature ; supposing us willing to get out, we 
cannot do it: the wheel within wheel — the pro- 
duce of our own craft, is muej^oo powerful for 
us. Occupations — engagements— all help to 
tic us down tighter and more tight, to wher- 
ever we have chosen to pitch our tent: tent,'Vj 
good lack I see to what a height our civilised 
L 3 
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nature has come ! and there is many a man 
who would willingly strike, pack all his bricks 
and mortar on his back, and be eff*: weary 
of the burden his accumulating propensities 
have entailed upon liiin. But it is too late : he 
is hedged in, as we have said, between his four 
massive walls, and here he must remain work- 
ing on, till he shifts oft his mortal coil to his 
next successor. 

Henry Smith was In a mood for thinking 
— and reflecting upon what Archdeacon* 
Manning has said, and which touched upon 
the very subject of his cogitations. If it 
were possible for us to begin life over again, 
and to lay it out upon some definite and care- 
fully adjusted plan, we might avoid the en- 
tanglements of the world. But almost every 
one of us alreadj^ finds himself fully implicated 
in the embarrassments of life, and involved in 
a multitude of interior attachments before he 
Is well aware. ^ What, then, is to be done? 
We cannot withdraw ourselves : one has 
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wealth, another a family, a third rank and 
influence, another a large business; and all 
these bring with them an endless variety ol 
<lutie3 and offices, and usages of custom and 
courtesy. If a man is to break through all 
tliese, he must needs go out of the world. 
All this is very true ; but at the same time, 
it is certain that every one of us might reduce 
his life to a greater simplicity. In every po- 
sition in life there is a great multitude of un- 
necessary things which we may readily abandon, 
if we were to examine carefully the objects 
on Avhich we bestow time, and money, and 
thought, and earnestness, we should find 
many that arc purely artificial. Many things 
we do, only because others have done them 
before us — many by mere passive imitation. 
We arc all ever ready to combine many cha- 
racters, or pursuits, or offices together, to 
make heavier our own burdens: we learn to 
form exaggerated judgments gf the worth and 
importance of things from other men; and all 
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this gathers into a worldliness of character, 
and overspreads our mind, fearfully oppres- 
sing the religious life within us. 

Now, they are happiest who are most dis- 
charged from contact with the world ; who can 
sit like Mary at the Lord’s feet without dis- 
traction. But they are very few to whom 
this scarce and solitary lot is given. ’The 
great multitude of men are so interwoven in 
the tangled maze of relations and duties, that 
tliey must take the burden with the blessing : 
and yet even they would find that they are 
suffering their heart to be divested and irn- 
j)Overished, and their affections to be dulled 
and deteriorated by entanglements with many 
things from which a little boldness and de- 
cision would set them free. All that is not 
necessary may be cast off, but our unwariuess, 

or our own free choice, has encumbered us 

# 

with it ; and it is in our hands to undo it 

^ , *1! * 

again.” 

These were Henry’s reflections as he looked 



on tlie pretty vale, croiiclic^l at tlie bat-c 
> A' tlie hill on which he stood. Tlieu he ihouii'lil 
• •f the young ladies; and he hnew exactly what 
they were about; losing the bvightnees of tin 
day ill tapestry work, — fabricating glowini.* 
dowers, stitch by stitch, upon their high-baokea 
oliairs ; whilst the bank of moss, the primruM*. 
and the violet that nature had prepared, was 
fOi‘ this pursuit neglected: — 


“ Tlioir bells and flovvrets of a thousand hue*?,— - 
Ve valleys low, where the wild whis])ers 
or shades, and w'antou winds, and ffushinf^ brooks. 

On whose fresli lap the sw'art star sparely looks. 

Then hither all your quaint enamelled eyes 
That on the green turf seek the Iioney’d showers, 

)5iing the rathe primrose that forsaken dies ; 

'I'lie tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine ; 

The w'hile pink and the pansy freeked wdth Jet j 
'J'lie glowdng violet ; 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woobine, 

With cowslips wan, that hang the lUMisive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears.'’ * 

ikit this is not enough for the young ladies oi 

*' * ^ 

our day : and who can reatf tlin^se lines without' 

iiaving, as it were, these flowers brought irit</ 
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our hearts ? but no : they must embroider for 
themselves. 

I cannot walk to day, Mrs. Lambert, [ 
have so much to do : look at these flowers — 
who could leave them ?” So spoke Bessie Smith, 
in an ill used piteous tone of voice^ But the 
look was lost on Mrs. Lambert, who had 
helped to rule, in her day, a whole school* full 
of boys ; and she replied— 

But you must go, my dear; so let me 
see all the work put away, and the bonnet 
tied on: come, come, wc never allow young 
people to be idle, so get yourself ready at 
once : we never allow of sloth — so come, get 
ready, my dcar.’^ 

So Bessie very methodically covered up her 
work, for it was nothing new to her to have 
no will of her own : she felt sorry to be dis- 
turbed, in counting her stitches, and perhaps 
in indulging, at the same time, in the innocent 
recreation of counting her chickens, long — 
long — before it was their likelihood to be 
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hatched : but these thoughts were to herself ; 
outwardly she was ready to do whatever Mrs. 
Lambert willed, so she said — 

Well, I dare say a walk will do me all 
the good in the world ; it is so silly to stay 
at home such a sweet day as tliis : and you 
will go too ?” 

I wish I could : but I really have so much 
to do.” Then after considering a little — No. 

I cannot stir now, besides you will do exactly 
as well. 1 merely want you to call at the 
cottage on the hill : you cannot have a better 
walk. Go the field way there, and return by 
the road: and then, if I find a moment to 
spare, I may come out and meet you on your 
return.” 

Mr. Lambert was present ; and very little 
was ever said, but what he had .always tp re- 
peat a long quotation from some book, which 
he had been put in mind of, adapting hi« 
memory to the comprehension of his listener^ 
and he now begged Miss Bessie’s permission 
L 5 
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to repeat to her a few lines, very applicable to 
lier present position : — 

^ “ Now quick the maitl pursued her way, ' 

And heedless trifled the live long ilay ; 

Nor had she passed the lonely wood, 

When lo I the wolf king near lier stood ?’’ 

It was said in the regular school master 
3wing and emphasis, such as he would have 
taught his boys of a break-up-day to have 
said it in ; and simple Bessie really Avas 
Frightened : so to hide this weakness, she ran 
off, ashamed to confess it, yet vexed with her- 
self that amidst all the beauties of her walk — 
the bright broom, the waxy heath, and the 
craggy path, the terrific knell of Mr, Lambert’s 
Avords still rung in her ears : — 

‘ When lo ! the wolf king near her stood.’ 

The very donkeys that were grazing among 
the furze seemed even to dart up their long 
cars, and to contemplate her Avith unlooked for 
f ferocity ; and yet it Avas all so calm ! for tliere 
was no sound but the lark singing above, and 
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tlio soothing tone of the plash of the waves 
below —yet the very stillness helped to frighten 
her. But what nonsense it was to be friglit- 
ened after all! She wanted to think of sonie- 
lliing else: she had no patience with peoplt- 
alarming her so : she wished to see and to feed 
nothing but the naiin’al beauties which so 
throkly on every side presented themselves * 
(i>r Bessie, though not looking on it with u 
poet’s eye, had her own simple way of apprt‘- 
eiating nature. She might not be able to 
exj)ress her admiration, or to cite passages 
iVom our best poets to help her describe tliis 
admiration, as Mr. Lambert would have done 
yet Bessie could not pass the beauties in her 
walk, without feeling and loving them. And 
Bessie did more ; she had a little word to say 
to Him — the giver of all these good things. 

And the way-side flowers, suggested what to 
her were deep thoughts, reaching far within 
her breast, touching even to her heart'Vi^r* 
thoughts that made her pause, and wonder 
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what would be the end of all ? And then she 
felt pettish under the anxieties that pressed 
upon her. Bessie pettish ! she did not know 
herself. Neither would mama know me,’' 
she whispered, so as just to hear the words 
she uttered. ‘‘ Her Bessie dear, in love ! Oh, 
never — never could she for one moment think 
it !” Neither could she ever tell her so ; and 
then in her simplicity she settled, that sucli 
being the case, she would never know it. 

This was a point determined : but yet the- 
conclusion did not satisfy IJcssic. Her affec- 
tions plagued her : too precious to be cast aside : 
yet, Avhat good could they ever do her ? She 
should soon be absent from! all slic loved — miles 
apart. What a varying of fate was this ! the 
home she had torn herself from, she now looked 
upon as a weary desert — a groping in darkness 
— with nothing but mama to cheer her ; — her 
eyes would smile, atidf that would be all. All ? 
And Bessie fretted herself to the top of tlie 
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hill ; one moment deploring her lot ; the next, 
taking herself to task for her folly. 

And where did we leave Henry Smith ? 

ft 

upon this very hill : sick of himself — of the 
world and all its emptiness — bitterness — and 
folly : fretting, also, out a weary pilgrimage of 
a yet but half spent life : loathing his early re- 
eol lections — shrinking from his name : even 
Jortunc, in listening to his prayers, had saddled 
liim witli one, (if he chose to take her, and 
which he decidedly did not) as lowly — as 
disgustingly born as himself : — a shadowy 
])roinisc of a blasting alternative. 

“ ^V"ell, well,” he said, as he threw himself 
down on the very edge of the precipice, and 
which seemed a })Osition much more hazardous 
(ban it really was ; for to those who had the 
courage to look below, there were jutting rocks 
and brambles^ and even a little plot of potato 
gi'ound, — each serving to break a lixll, had such 
an event occurred : it was bad enough — but 
just not quite so bad as it looked to be. Well; 
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well, there is some good in many of our worst 
niischanees. Horace is eff to know his doom : 
and it is a fitful moment ; but I am, at least, 
rid, for a time, of mirth — when smiles are 
about as easy to me as sight is to the blind. 
Oh, the weariness of trying to seem happy I 
when every word uttered, pitches the heart upon 
a thorn ! I must be less hard hit, than I fancy 
myself, even one moment — one short moment — 
to stand it.” It was a lamentable case ; dread- 
ing every word that might come next ; and 
concealing his torment by seeming grave, dull, 
and stupid ; even deafness would be preferable : 
everything seemed easier to bear, than the dilli- 
culty under which he suffered. It was a che- 
({uered life he led : Horace’s volatility, and his 
own spleen, exciting him to torture — his en- 
tangled lot — his dependant state — his detestable 
secret wearing him out by inches. 

And then his thoughts all rolled into a softer 
channel ; and as love begqti" poetry, so did his 
feelings take an imaginative turn ; and he 
said : — 
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What thouj^h the hunter fly, 

Tile stricken stag bleeds on : 

The impression that thou leav’sl upon my •'oiil 
Lies there so deep, so lively and so full, 

That memory recalls no other thought, 

Hut only one — and only h»ve of tlu'e.’’ 


This was pretty near the mark, though uttered 
in ronianec ujmn the top of a higli and wild 
hill; looking down upon the sea : and vain was 
it ior 'Henry even to go up there to escape the 
vision that perplexed him. It danced upon 
his book when giving himself up to study ; 
and even here — higli up in the clear, pure 
bre(^fee, it pressed ujion his heart — an aching 
ioy —a thrilling grief — he would have given 
worlds to have been quit of it : and yet dreaded 
the ])oor thing he then should be-*-the mere 
heap of clay, if once he consented to root it out 
and to separate himself from it : the secret 
spring of joy he drank from all day long — a 
l)oison lie clicrished in his veins — consuming 
him in its very ecstasy. 

He was in a bad way, and he would not be 
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cured. He spurned the safe and sure — he 
hugged his risks — his lack of repose. It was 
all making b«ad worse, he knew ; and that was 
the" best of it. He had now a point to refer 
his decision upon : how could he marry one, 
Mdiilst he wholly and solely loved another r 
Tlie thing was incompatible. He had no idea 
of tinkering himself up with the lillagrec ol 
wealth, setting," as it were, a counterfeit jewel. 
Ho would rather have the creature he loved, 
and work for liis bread. Men talk of work so 
readily. He saw no reason why the virtue of 
his love should not thus make sacrifice, and so 
proclaim itself. 

He saw a vessel upon the sea, looking like a 
cockle-shell, yet all her sails set. And he 
thought of a distant land, and for she — the one 
thing —the pearl of price — to consent to accom- 
pany him thither — to enjoy the blessings they 
took with tlicm — the blessing of each other : 
comforting themselves with their abundance. 
Surely this was a positive good ? independence 
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in its very dependency : an Eden in itself ; 
there to pass his life, and to serve her as her 
slave ; it was almost asking for too much bliss — 
expecting too much happiness. 

The thought gained strength within his 
mind. But first he must go througli the tor- 
menting ordeal of hearing what his friend had 
to say — to support his describing the every 
circumstance of his \Isit. It was an enviable 
quality — he settled— to be able silently to bear 
so much pain: and yet hope whispered, the 
return of his friend would bo as silent a 
triumph, perhaps r badly to be endured ; 
leaving the feelings of the heart pent up, or to 
run over unnoticed: shielding it all — hope and 
joy — under some fretful plaint, pretending to 
be spiteful to hide the real state of things, 
when he could willingly have clasped lijs com- 
panion to his heart, and begged for his con- 
gratulations. 

He was thinking of ail this, close to the edge 
of the cliff— his elbows resting on his knees — 
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his face biirieci in his hands— when a gentle 
voice struck upon his cai. It seemed like a 
dream. But it said in very undreamy and 
animafed tone, 

Mr. Smith,^ pray come from the edge ol 
tlie cliff; why can you sit so near? do come 
further back, 1 beseech you ! It quite frightens 
me — it would alarm any one, I do assure yoo. 
to see you.” 

•rT 

And there stood Bessie Smith at a little 
distance, wringing her hands and looking most 
persuasively piteous ; so much so, that Henry 
wished himself still nearer the edge, in a more 
hazardous position still, to elicit even more of 
interest; he had almost a thouglit of hurling 
himself down ; thinking it a happy moment to 
die, under sucli an extreme manifestation of 
anxiety. But he did not. Ho even settled 
there was something worthy to live for ; so he 
arose : Bessie still standing in breathless anx- 
iety, and still continuing her exhortation that 
he would take care; uttered in the softest 
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voice, just raised above its usual tone : pray 
take care — do, Mr. Smith, I be" of you take 
cure.” She would have seen there was no. 
(lunger had she come to the spot wliere hiS vfts ; 
kit shcL stood at a distance, pressing her clasped 
hand.‘; against her breast ; her lips parted and 
hardly seeming to breathe. 

It was soon explained how she came there ; 
.'?hc luid seen him from th-e, garden of the 
r.ottage, and not feeling at all happy about him 
(as she expressed it,) had come up the remain- 
der of the steep to warn him of his danger: 
“ for,” as slie said, had F, wlicii I got home, 
hoard that you had fallen, and were dead r 1 
should have felt unhappy all iny life — because 
— because — you know — I might, by cautioning 
you, have prevented it.” 

Our readers have no doubt gleaned, Of ac- 
customed to this style of writing, which in the 
plenitude of its purvey«aiicc of amusement, jiiits 
up obstacles merely to have the pleasure ol 
putting them down again ; that these were the t wo 
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cousins the willof Henry Smitli had arranged 
were to marry together. As for Bessie, she 
was quite in the dark about the whole of the 
matter : but Henry, with one of his wits, even 
in the right places might have settled the eoi^ 
cern very much to his own satisfaction. 
Strange to say, however, it had never for a 
moment dawned upon him. He had knonn 
Miss Smiths by the dozen ; all the bakers’, the 
butchers’ daughters were the Miss Smiths ; but 
this was no reason that he was to marry them. 
It is true he never passed over the name ot 
Elizabeth Smith without remarking it ; but he 
had seen her married, in the daily journals, 
twenty times ; and dead the same number ; but 
he never classed his Elizabeth Smith with any 
of these; for they were innoctious animals, 
compared to the one lying perdu for him in 
some vulgar corner or other. Smith ! the very 
sound set his teeth on edge ; he shrunk from it 
as from the tocsin of alarm. He had learnt to 
anticipate what was sure to follow every 
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introduction, “Smith? what Smith arc you ? 

The Smiths of A , or the Smiths of H 

or the Smiths of C ?*’ and so on througlil 

t 

all the letters of the alphabet. No not '0)&e 
of tliesc. And then the nii^ of Uood to 
tlic face, and the sitk feel at heart, whilst 
the wonderment was going on, that he was not 
allied to any of them. He knew it was often 
merely for the sake of something to say ; but 
this ^^as little mitigation to him — his pain was 
the same. So he hated the name ; and almost 
wondered how IJessic could have grown up so 
l)retty, under so ugly a •cognomen. From 
whom was she sprung? He would have given 
worlds to have known, but du^'ed not ask : one 
word on family connections always produced 
another; *let the galled jade wince!’ and 
when the name of ‘Smith’ was the question, 
Henry was gulled all over. To ever acknow- 
ledge to the will was a thing he never dreamed 
of: he tried to forget it: and even went so 
far as to wish Doctors’ Commons down to the 
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very bottomlesi depth of the sea, for harbour- 
ing and bccuring such j detestable thing 
against him — such a clog upon hib \islouaiy 
prospects of happiness, lo%e, and marriage. 

The time was, however, fast ai)proachIng 
when it w'ould%c requisite to let tlic lady know 
the contents of her late uncle’s will, such as it 

was. The only clue to her abode was, 

regiment, liuuiford llarracks.” The army list 
had been searched, and there w as no Itichard 
Smith In the regiment described. So there 
was no other chance of finding the delectable 
lady, than advertibing, that the next of kin to 
Henry Smith, late of Broker’s Alley, London, 
would hear of something to her advantage. 

But thib was the executor’s concern,*not liis ; 
so Henry decided within himself that he woiiM 
do nothing ; his allowance was to go on till the 
lady was found ; and so far that had contented 
him. A codicil had decided this, as also the 
length of tiifie to be taken before she was to be 
considered “ dead in law when the whole of 
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the property was to be liis. ^lic finding her 
married, was to be looked upon in the same 
light, as her declining to fulfil the specified in- 
structions. It was a strange ooinposition alto- 
gether : so luueh so, that Henry tirfneA from it 
in disgust and had rasolved to read for his 
degree. He tliouglit a clergyman’s dress well 
c(',vcred tl 1C idebcan — acting as a coat of mail 
I il* its duties were properly fulfilled) a^inst 
• •ontumcly and contempt. He waged war with 
civil lii'o — an intefaline war — for no one heard 
it, or so niucli as suspected it. He demanded, 
w by w;is lie born ? and he looked fierce whilst he 
.isked the tiucstion; it was put to Iiimself, and 
a ‘-igh was the only reply vouchsafed to it. 
And pride slays more brave hearts than the 
soldier s sword, lleiu'y wished the sigh might 
be his last — that the grave would close him 
out, and place him in a neutral sort of ground, 
where the low may crec p in, and lay them side 
by side by the high-born and the rich. 

As it was, he settled, that his pride was the 
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best thing belonging to him. “ God help me,” 
he said, if I were not proud I I should be 
clamorous-asking for justice to be done me — 
a poor tradesman’s son.” And here the tears 
would Iricl&le down his cheeks, as though a 
new sorrow — not the blot under which he had 
been born — had fallen upon him. Birth, 
wealth, and fame, — these were the boons he 
craved. He talked to himself; and a child, 
even, might have turned on him his folly, 
by reminding him, that, ‘Svhat cannot be cured, 
must be endured but Henry Smith had no 
idea of enduring it. A nobody and yet pre- 
sume to love, humble as he was, one, in every 
respect, so much above him. 

And by some strange chance, liere this 
creature was, walking by his side ; looking as 
troubled and as restless as himself ; so for some- 
thing to say, he observed. 

My friend Clayton is calling at your house ; 
he will be disappointed he does not find you at 
home.” 
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‘ \os,'’ Implied BcaMo; and it wab a strange 
ni^u Cl to ghc. There was no clue in it to 
know . wlicthcr slie legrctted the not bceiug him, 
<»i no! ^ Yes,* Mich a foolish word it* used out 
ol -^ca^on. Ilut they wuc thieading through 
llu liir/e lint skirted the jntli wliieh wound 
(1 »w 11 the loll to llu eortage gaiden. hi\ king in 
the Mill ujio'i il*- sid( : and Ih walked ao 
I 1st, he knew the pleaniie of tlieii rencontre 
would soon he doiu. hat eoiild lie siy to 
‘lop h'*i- ]n ogles'* V not a sj Halile w^ould present 
ilM^lf,- h( who had been lalkiio. t^'hei oi hei 
Joi liei all the tiipe he ha 1 htni ahiiio, had 
now not (in poor w Old to oflei In i . and the 
^ tth • u ^ight w’('*‘ he knew ll f t the^ 
n u-l j» u t ’ 

die eoi ' {I mind hvttei loi him than he 
i <1 i< i hui)'- If. A ‘•liL,ht /e])h)^i watnd omt 
1)1 a ^ L\ii trimming-' iii tli*. air, t) dt\seejid 
i im, *in<f )"'!( . n tl nU/ . . nd Jlc^'-ie, in 
hv 1 mfiniti i f u hu forgot the Woit l*ing, 
ue* her In p'ditin i--, I m ihe wi-'h to dis- 
n 


\on. 11. 
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entangle it, without doing her dress any injury. 
So bhc said it was very clumsy, and that the 
gorse was shaip ; and then reassuring herself a 
little/ “ How pretty it is ! It smells so sweet 
— like wax. And t he bees are so fond of it ; 
they will go miles to find it.” 

This was a great effort for Bessie; and she 
was again silent, under the satisfaetioii that 
v-^lie had said something. It was now Henry's 
iuin to make an effort; and he stooped to 
smell the flouer that she had pointed out, and 
observed — 

‘ Sweet is the hum of bees !’ as Lord B^ron 
observes. He did not know ^ery well what 
to say ; so he stooped again to smell llic blight 
looking gorse, and continued — 

It is sweet ! I do not Avonder It will 
:u t met tl’C busy Lee, as far as }ou explain it 
is attracted by it.” 

‘‘ We have bees at home,” again Aolunteeicd 
Besc'ie, under a warm gaulen wall; and it 
is pretty toisec them flitting on from flower t(‘ 
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flower, with such capricious fancy, we hardly 
know what flower they like best ; inignionette, 
J tliluk, and borage ; but we plant all sorts of 
flowers, violets, roses, and lilies.” 

iVnd yet,” replied Henry, “your bees, 
} OU say, will roam to the wild tracts of furze 
and heath. They do not show their taste, 
Mi^s Smith; it is not everything that would 
ily away from you.” 

No,” returned Bessie; and the ‘ no,’ was 
as bad as the ‘ yes,’ for although there was 
something very original in these monosylla- 
bles, Henry was perfectly at a loss to under- 
stand them. 

Ft was evident there was a perplexity now, 
on both sides, which was next to speak ; it fell 
to Beshie’s share, and she said — 

A heath is a sweet place to come to.* I 
do not wonder the bees leave houses and gar- 
dens for it ; how sweet all this pure air, up so 
liigh, must make the honey !” 

M 2 
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• Mount IlymcttU'-/' *^aiil Iloni), " \\ • 
/‘inious for ii< lioncy.” 

" \Vi»o it ?” rc[)liccl IJc'Mo. 

Pliny tolK of it,*' slid Ilcni} 

Dot-lu‘?" ictiirnod J 5 esMt*. 

” ^ O'- ; \(U Ivno\\ lio si}*- tiu* tliMin ti..u 

^liw tlion 1 1 aubplaiitod Uy tho Hoiiiai 

hit ivoijoi'- into tlioir gardt'ii- ;il n (listano 
i>ut U no\oi* iKnuishod: it lanpni'-liod foi tlic 
ham 11 roelv^ of Attio.i, and tlio nali\e Ini i /< i 
ol it- ow 11 blue S(‘a/’ 

‘ It ^llo^^od it*, taste,’' roplicd Ib-.'-io. 

** \ oil Id.e tlu s‘ liilKj ihoii 

11 k tiK \iOlU ol til) inoiLIM ilM I I ’ 

•* Irdood I do/’ And ibo oi tlu luc 

I'tull '-ult no bettor tliau the winp^ ol the 
I M. I like work: and ] lia\ -id] boino 
now (o do; ho j iini-.t call aguiu .u liii eoltapji'. 

^lu ooncliidoJ, sbo^tuinod to wall down tl.e 
bdl : and a-^ ‘die did not, in ao}^ ."liaiK , - s .< il 
t i conifer Heiny walked with Ik’, 
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>'11 '^lie liuriio 1 o‘i; an i * w (»m1i1 ^ > )n li i\(' 
tln'jv, il' another i ‘h* /'[ li' i hi. I ji n 
nnii^ : Old naain tlie lace and tliv‘ became 

It logi thor— - so H^nij mk], md lu 

ilionah^ afteru xulo In* hud ik'no inadt 
) ih^li - '■'O trifUiiiJ!, — a ‘lecf!. in lii lii< . 

^ ou lie ninnino aua; iio’n i i \Ii-- 
*^101111, ainl the goi'M' w ill i of K( ' on li i 
l^indn* t (‘ 1111)01 ed thin you no, with ill it^ 

I hoi ns. (day ton \vill liac h ‘ loiii hou (‘ hnii^ 
heioio }0U got lioiiK*; s(, it },(> U'-i >oiii »>(.iiiL‘ 
in 'Uoh a Jiuiry/’ 

r ijuc not for Mi. Clavion, slu i(])li((l. ' 
lo living for Bcsde Miniowliat impciioiis a. ^ho 
-aid it . “ IIo IS such a tiicsouio iniui ’ 1 lu m i 

ihiiilv of him but to dhlike liiiu. Vou lind luni 
'oiy dioagrecablc ; do not )0U, aMr. Smith 

t 

“ No, indeed I do not delighted ivith the 
tiatnriil flight tliat was diown, lest he ^lioiild 
thiiilv she had any tender feeling towaicN him • 

‘ neither, I believe, lie preci^el} awau* that 
vou think him anything but lery eharmiiiu.’' 
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Here Bessie gave, not exactly a snap of her 
fingers, but a little flip ot her third finger 
aga^st one of them. It was done with in- 
"finitc naivete and much natural grace ; merely 
explaining that she gave Mr. Smith’s words to 
the air. She said nothing ; but her hand, with 
her neat fitting glove, remained in its raised 
position ; and her eyes were steadily fixed on 
Henry for some moments, when she asked. 

You do not, burely, mean to say, you think 
I care for Mr. Clayton ?” And her eyes still 
scrutinised him as she spoke. Care for him !” 
And here she knit her brows, so seriously and 
unaffectedly, that Henry rather felt ashamed 
of having made the supposition. Then he 
said : 

‘‘ I have been my own deceiver, if your heart 
is free : I have wittingly imposed the pain 
upon myself of believing, that if he really 
proved hia love, you would at once accept 
him.” 

“ You might have saved yourself the trouble 
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it lirat I liked him very well — iiliuo^'t ver^ 
iniicli : but then — I found lie wiis making light 
of the good will he had gained; and then — and 
Hien— ” 

And what then, IJcfe'sic?’’ 

There is surely a sympathy ia heaifs that 
love — a quickening glow, which toll's them all 
at tince the truth ; — a truth the i>leafeure and 
the pain is, even still to question, and to disbe- 
lieve. It was strange how little had made 
Henry the happiest man in the world. So few 
words had been said, but he wanted them not ; 
and yet he desired more — more proof he was ^ 
not deceived. But the gate was close at hand : 
and Bessie seemed to hasten to it, as to a haven. 
Could they have walked side by side it w^ould 
have been better : but this the gorse rendered 
impossible: and she had collected her ctoak 
within her hands, in such a way, there was no 
t'hance again of the black lace befriending him. 
But something must be advanced on his part, 
or all chance would -bo gone: so he said, 
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“ Mi&s Smith — nay I would rather say, Mi&s 
Be&sio, I ha^ e something to 1 'll you. Will you 
stay a moment — will you only guess it 

“ Guessing is not quite my forte replied 
Bessie, still walking on : “I am so stupid ; and 
therefore 1 hate riddles: thc} puzzle me, and 
do not improve me.” 

Bessie you cr/f' very stupid’' said Henry to 
himself; yet not so low, but that Bessie heard 
him : and he then added, aloud, It is no 
riddle — no charade; it is merely a simple 
question : will you reply to it 

y I will,” said Bessie, if I can : I tell you 1 
am very stupid ; so don’t let it be a veiy hard 
one.” 

And you will not be angry with me 
‘‘ Angry ! no.” And she smiled at the idea 
of such as her being oifended.” 

Then Bessie — ” still lie hesitated, for he 
feared he was doing a presumptuous, if not an 
impolitic thing. What right had he to ask the 
private concerns of thc simple girl before him ? 
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licsidcs bl,e really might be angry, though she 
hail promised him she would not; and he 
[U'izcd her good opinion far too dearly to risk 
it. \S() he cliose the alternative of looking like 
a bimplcton. And when Bessie arrested her 
[U’ogrcss, and turned to hear what it was he 
had to abk, he hesitated ; and then said : 

I fear I am presumptuous in even proposing 
j-u('h a <]iiebtion/you must correct me, Bessie, 
il’ my interest for you should lead me into 
wrong. Are you — are you—you must take me 
to task remember.” 

“ Me correct you!” said Bosvsic with a smile, 
how mama would laugh at that! Iiiddfd I 
have too much work upon my hands to mend 
the faults in my very foolish little self — fancy 
my reproving yours !” and here slic laughed so 
naturally at the baic idea of such a thing,, that 
Henry laugiltd too. lie wub the first to cease; 
mid said, 
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“ I laugh, because you laugh, Bessie ; but do 
\ou know, I am very unha]*py.” 

** Are you, Mr. Smith and here she looked 
BO serious — so much more so than the rase' re- 
quired, that again he was at a loss : so she con- 
tinued, “ I am a bad one to apply to in these 
things ; I can do nothing more than grieve with 
you. If Mrs. Lambert could — ” 

“M rb. X«^mbcrt! it is not* so bad as thaty 
Bessie said Henry, now smiling in his turn. 

You might think, even the telling you, a tax 
upon your time.” Bessie looked as though she 
thought him too hard upon himself; and she 
* boftl^ uttered something gracious. What tlie 
exact words were, he did not know ; and it 
was loo late to inquire, for they had reached 
the gate ; wlierc the cottager stood waiting with 
a nosegay in her hand to receive her. So 
Bessie m alkcd in, and the little wicket closed. 
It was evident here they were to part ; and at 
a point when she must think him such a blun- 
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<lcrer; — proposing ([uestions, which vanished 
into air. W^hat might he not have said ! but lie 
had wasted his time. It seemed hard to him, 
that not only what was impossible, but even 
that which was possible, should be denied him. 
But he was a poor, love-lorn creature — a wit- 
less wretch.* He had met with one forinod to 
jiiake his liappiiiess : so pure — so true ! And 
thus to leave her, with a question and a con- 
lesflion hovering on his lips. Even Bessie ap- 
peared to think his manner strange, and to feel 
relieved that the gate was between them. And 
liow could he explain with the old woman so 
Jiear, that tlie words he had tried to uttefVere 
not exactly the freak of a madman, but that he 
really had wished to know whether the report 
he had heard of her engagement was true * 
and to explain to her his own peculiar position. 
But there was no cbauce for all tliis to-day : 
therefore it were as wcU to tear himself away. 

'' Wc shall meet again ; soon, I hope : and 
then I will explain— perhaps— ’’ 
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Pcrha'ps repeated Bessie, as she turned 
away ; .ind he heard a little, provoking chuckle 
in her ^oicc, jib bhe began to converse with the 
old woman of the cottage. 
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ClIAPTEK X. 


O failing human love! 

O light liy (Urkntss> known !’ 


‘ An<l love! earth’s lovet* and can we lov< 
Fixedly, were all things most*?” 


It ia difficult to answer these things. AVe will 
follow Horace Clayton ; and let matters speak 
for themselves. He walked straight to Mrs* 
Athertons, and rang the bell; for he knew 
thia was the time that Bessie generally paid 
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her daily visit : so he gave a resolute jerk to 
the wire; 

‘‘ Is any body at home 
‘‘ Yes, sir.” And he never felt so mucli the 
norvoufci importance of IiIm visit, as when he 
followed the servant, with a stately step by 
^tep, into the house. • 

'Iflliss Atlierton, and her two younger siatei^ 

were seated at the table with their work. 

% 

Atherton was attempting to lay the foundation 
for a pair of mittens ; her youngest boy had 
the reel of silk in his hand — her ‘‘ baby boy, * 
as she called him, clingingj very attractively to 
the last shew of her juvenility, 

Horace looked round the room, seeming to 
think there was oxi^how more to be made ; but 
Bessie was not there : so he took a chair and 
-eated himself by Miss Atherton. She wa*^ 
looking very pretty — very pretty indeed ! so he 
jontinued to gaze on her, without once turning 
to the right or to the left, or taking, for a mo- 
mnt, his eyes off. He had felt provoked that 
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Mibs Smith was absent ; and he immediately 
struck a bargain \^ith himself, that he would 
he Indemnified for her loss, by flirting with 
her *friend : so he said, drawing near hci 
frame ; 

What are you doing, Miss Atherton 

Setting mama’s mistakes to rights; bhe 
hafl been working here so very funnily.” ^ 

“ Can I help you ? I was once i\ 
iumd at such work ; but it w as in the days gdhfe 
bye:— those ‘long — long ago’ days, when av^^ 
the tables tell n^, ‘ both birds and beasts could 
talk like men and boys.’ Shall I help you ?” 

I will not trouble you.” 

DhMe ! you are all as cold as charity.” 
Thi- was said in an aside. But, in an aloud, he 
continued, “ I saw you at a distance the other 
(lay. Miss Atherton,” — llcssie was with her — 
“ and I wished to overtake you ; I wanted to 
talk with you, and to flint with yon.” 

Not out of doors, Mr. Clayton; in doors 
you may do as you please : but not out 
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like this, the privilege ol tirketting you and 
my daughter together, as unscrupuloubly as 
they would two gloves in a linendraper b shoj).’* 
Humph!” ejaculated Horace. It was e\i-^ 
dent his views ^\erc mistaken, and hib bpiritA 
lose bome degrees. lie was pleased, also, with 
what Airs. Atherton had said : he had resolved 
himself *iiot to be seen walking with the two 
young ladies on the beach ; especially «is he 
had her permission to flirt at home. lie had 
alwa)^s considered Airs. Atherton very clever; 
he thought her now, more bo than ever. So he 

I 

settled himself very comfoj’tably in hi'^ chair, 
and baid, drawing some waltzes near him that 
lay on the table, 

“ I wish I had brought my flute with me, 

we might have had a practice.” 

I think there will hardly 

marked Airs. AtheitOn; for though you are 

not to walk with us, we must still have our 
♦ * 

Aercise.” 


time ; re- 
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Here Horace took a pinch ef snuff. Tlic 
way lio took It did not explain his feelings 
much, either one way or the other; I)ut he 
said, 

, I have been vciy cross oince I saw you 
l^t; and lia\e done nothing but play the 
lliite : practising is a capital employment ibr a 
buvage temper. Will yon play this wait/?*’** 
Airs. Atherton took the reijiicst as meant to 
lierself; and went from hei work to the piano. 

How nicely }ou w'ere served with your 
myrtle!” obacrvcd one of the little girls, who 
hapi)ened to have been at AIr&. Lambci t’s party: 

ae knew what you meant when iJessie threw 
it down: Catherine, did not we know 
Aliss Atherton smiled : had she laughed ohc ^ 
would have spoilt her chance, there was some- 
thing 'so forced always in her laugh: but she 
only smiled: and Horace to cover his slight 
mortification at the recurring to the circum- 
stance, said, 
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Do 7/ou know tho meaning of the word, the 
myrtle would express ?” 

“ No,” said Catherine, looking coquettishly 
over her frame. 

Should you like to know it ?” 

Catherine smiled again; but she did not 
raise her eyes from her work this time. 

When will you come and dine with us ?” 
asked Mrs. Atherton; seeing she might play, or 
not play, and no one cither missed it, or praised 
it. Come to us some day this week; and 
bring your friend.” 

“ Any day : 7 am a disengaged man.” 

* 

^ ‘‘ Why such a stress upon the 1 / Mr. 
Smith is, surely, too young, to have such an 
affliction imi)ending over him ?” 

“ Humph I” said Horace ; and he took a 
pinch of snuff with such emphasis, that it 
seemed to ^reak as he took it. What a many 
fools there are in the world, Mrs. Alhirton !” 

‘‘ Your ^friend will not thank you. And' 
you?” 
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Arc a greater : you were going to say.” 

‘‘ And those who are not fools ?” asked Ca- 
therine from her work. 

“ Are rogues. I would rather be a rogue 
than a fool, any day.” 

“ The characters are not incompatible/^ 

Mrs. Atherton was fcometimes thrown olf 
her guard, and showed more sense and acuteness 
tlian she wished to »show. She had found dhe 
furthered her own ends more, by people taking 
her for, what is termed, ^ a quiet, well mean- 
ing person’: so she turned off what she had 
said, by continuing ; 

They tell me, Mr. Clayton— ‘for I know 
nothing — that I am to congratulate you — ” 

On being a rogue or a fool?” 

“ Now you know what I mean ; so it is no 
use to deny it” ' 

I plead not guilty, so far.” 

And how much farther?” asked Catherine, 
with a look so sweet and attractive that he 
settled his fate was decided. 
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The hidy n* + f.u* from hero,” whispered 
Catherine. 

^'‘^She is not;” replied Horace, ‘'but v\lio 
^Old }ou?” 

^Ijicod not confess,” said Catherine. 

Ifefthcr will yon contradict ?” 

I w'ill promise no such thing.” 

But you bolie^e it?” 

Can I believe any thing that Mrs. WiT- 
worth says?” 

‘‘ Yes, you may ; for in this case her words 
arc pearls in a swine's nose. Nasty old woman ! 

I never mince the matter, you sec ; I always 
l^pcak my mind. I hate — abii&c — love, and 
propose, — pop!— in the same moment. loan 
tell in a very short time whether a girl w ill do 
as a wife. The judgment of love is intuitive : — 
a glance — and Jait ! Do not laugh. I 

speak French so badly, it makes me nervous. I 
once asked a friend to take a pinch of fromaye : 
rather ridiculous ; — offering my snuff box at the^^ 
same time. But to return : with a bow to 
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vyatlKnine : “ a man of (^l^oornmcllt lia^' Jii 
own inni>inatiou a standard oftlit* object of hi^ 
h>\t * — an niic\|)lnincd model — tlic dnjdirata^ 
t(' wliiclij exists soniowhoro. Tlui^ dev-^ liO 
A\aiHla in the dark, till the lii;ht beaniJi from- 
two biiglit ojop. He hoar-> the tones Of the 
SDiCi — tlic Jaurjlt — «raze nuM^ts gaze — tIH the 
j.i e'ie bIn/(* is kindled.” 

All \ery true inleiTiii)le 1 ^cry (juietly 
Atherton ; but how d )eb it haj>[)(*n when 
.* ' tin ‘'ceni'' to ha\o two models — inoie attrac- 
t oils than one ?*' Thi" was a'^ked in her \try 
"iniiile tone, 

t 

' Why that,'* replied Iloiace, n .ly lead 

j! 

hi»i into diflieulticfc."’ He looked at Mr*-. 

Vdierttni to sec if she meant more than she 
said. She did not .®ce..i e\cn to mean so nnich 
as slir Ii'hI said. So Horace, almo*-t talking** for 
his ( wn aimi-einen<, eonlinned, 

• If a mjtfti k. I'lnvlf a^tJ'iy — iinohcs 
.ilimself in ditfi* unie? — » o.nt Don why, 
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there is no following him : but from this sort of 
]icrson we pray to bo delivered.” 

It was time to end this episode. The work 
w'ont on : Horace had a moss rose bud in his 
buttou-holc ; he brought it for Bessie : for 
he had Avatched it in his garden — a garden 
where, 

** Tlu fliorns and the thistles grow broadoi and Ingher” 

till fit 10 gather for her. But she y^as not 
there : so, in her absence, he presented it to 
Miss Atherton. ^ 

“ What a dear little rose !” 

You may accept it, Catherine/’ said Mrs. 
Atherton. 

She placed it in her dres«. 

“• Will you say, yes, to any question I may 
a^k ?*• 

You look too serious,” said Catherine. 

Then will you say, no ?” ^ 

'riiat comes to exactly the same thing.” 

What was he to do ? lie had resolved not 
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to return home a disengaged man ; and he would 
ha\e proposed to twelve girls — a whole jury, 
r.athcr than fail in his purpose : so he begged 
('athcrine to sing him his favorite ^ong, 

‘‘ Long — long ago.” 

Bc'^sic sings tliat,” said ono of the chil- 
dren. 1 

lloraoo ^\as always in a scrape : but he ever 
continued to scramble out, with the same 
ni6()i(V(om p with which he got in : so he turned 
Hio lea\c of the music quickly over ; — closed 
ilie book suddenly ; and told Miss Atherton to 
clioo'sc tor him. She did: played a few low^ 
chords, and from memory sang the following^ 
word*^ - — 

VoM softly spoke— y<»u 8\^eetly srail^d 
WkiKi love semed beaming fiom }our i yo 
Vnrl this uriWiity heait beguil’d, 

And tiught this bosom fust to sigh 
But now )ou scorn iny fond emotion, 
li(|j^vows (libdaiii— my siglib reprove 
\h, wh) nject iiij heart’s devotion — 

Or wlitrefort Uacli me how to lovt ? 
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Tli( by b(>pc betrayed 1o aiij;uisli. 

* Still, still from bopi iiiands relief ; 

Wbieli flciUers, ^vhil^‘ it bids l ’'n lan^iiisli, 

Wliicli sootlios — but yet eonliiui'. liis ^ri( t. 

So still I siek the l(>\ed illusion, , 

- 'riioupch inndtKss link biiK.itb the wile. 

t)li, then jmdonfr the dear delusion — 

Still softlj spenk and sweetly smile. 

()iitlu*riiie nuido those wovfLs said one ot 
the litth* i»irls ; don’t )"oii think tliein i^reat 
noririen'se. Mr. ( 1n ytoii K’ 

lloiwee ji H}^ may be suppo'^cd to ieel, 

lhal i& (Iraooed out of a gla-s of N\ine, uj)0'n 
the table; did not know ^^hctIler to die, 
or to recover— lt» l>iiz or lie still, lie was in- 

m 

toxicaled. II(‘ couhl not inisunderstaiid the 
ineanin;^: of the word'^ : they cainc very much 
lionie in llu nisei \es, and the plaintive peiv^ua- 
sive in which Catherine had smiij: tht'in. 
made tliem, even, i-till more j)oiijted. It was 
rlanyt'roib*' work. lie eould nit mistake his 
own lt‘elings: he was^u earnest; and'^iively she 
mu&t he the same : for 1 hough he knew tlie 
vault} of mail was such, that It would c, ns true 
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everything into encouragement that is not ab- 
solute rejection — yet here was no room to 
despair or to consider himself mistaken. So h<* 
appit)acljed his head very clo‘'C to Catherine’s, 
and an earnest discourse ensued : ^otto rare on 
Horace’s side, Cathcruie replying in a voice 
that all the room might have he ird, had they 
but chobou to have listened. 

And it bccincd bo fortunate, to Horace, tliat 
they did not. The children were spluttering 
together ab usual : Mrs. Atherton, with more 
patience than she generally shewed, wab settling 
their tiifling dispute for tlu*ni ; so there was no 
chance, even, of being overheard ; and Catherine* 
in rei)ly to something he had observed, said — 

“ I think, Mr. Clayton, there must have been 
an incipient engagement existing between us.” 

What lie replied in answer to this was said in 
a whisper. 

I wlUi tell mama, if )^ou wish it.” 

Again a w’hisper ; and she replied ; 

You need not ask me that question.” 


VOL. ir. 


N 
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This was, evidenfly, too much for Horace, 
lie pressed the willing giil to his heart; and 
turning to Mrs. Atherton, he said : — 

You SCO how it is, my dear Madam, t havt* 
promised to love and to cherish your sweet 
daughter; and she has consented to be mine. 
I am not a man of many words,” lierc the 
whole room burst into a laugh — well, am ,1 
he asked, laughing also ; for he was too ha])py 
to be angry with anything or anybody. 

The fair Catherine arose from her seal. 

You will consent, mama?” 

‘‘ Yes, my love, certainly, if you wish it.’ 
And Mr. Atherton ?” asked Horace. 

Mr. Atlicrton ! my dear sir! why Mr. 
Atherton is nobody.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Bessie 
Smith entered as noiselessly as though she had 
lieen a ghost: she glided, rather than walked, 
into the room. « 

I’ll be reading,” said Horace to hinh'‘elf, 
iiiatching up a book. 
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I’ll be working,” thought Catherine, hastily ' 
drawing her frame towards her. 

ril be doing nothing,” settled Mrs. 
Atherton. 

“ Thou cAii'bt not say, I did it ?’* 

Here eomes Bessie! here eomes Bessie 1” 
shouted the delighted children. Dear Bessie !” 

You need not announce her advent so 
loudly, my darlings. How do you do, Bessie — 
where have you been this morning ?” 

*• What a colour you have got, Bessie ! said 
the children. How pleased you look, Bessie I” 

Be.'-sic smiled. • 

A chair for Bessie.” 

Mr. C^layton placed one: but he did not 
bpcak to her ; and Bessie hardly seemed to 
expect It. 

* Bessie you look so like your mother to- 
day I” observed Catherine, merely for some- 
thing to say ; for she could hardly recollect 
ever having seen Mrs. Smith. Clayton had 
N 3 
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resumed liis seat ; but he looked up, as all were 
le^arding Bessie. Her ]>rofile was turned 
to\^^^rd^ him; and never was anything more 
'^•neatly tbrnicd : he thought it very pretty', and 
the more he looked the more he admired it : 
'.o lie resolved he would resolutely keep hie 
to his book; at the same moment Mrs. 
Atherton settled all their looks, by protecting 
that (^itherinc knew nothing about it, for that 
Bescic was not half so good looking as her 
mother had been, nor ever would be. Thi& 
was a iwii sequitur ; none of the pai*ty had evei 
^cen Airs. Smith, but Catherine, and hersell', 

< 

and C'atherinc, she maintained could not possi- 
bly remember anything about her. 

And Bessie sat all the time looking \er} 
ijoiet ; — yet so happy — that the children all 
with one accord, asked her, what made her look 
so saucy ? 

Nothing,” she replied ; trying to Iq^k serioiib. 

AVliere have you been walking, Bessie — 
and who have you seen ?” 
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Resale had no idea of disguise. 

I liavc been walking up the hill." 

And who have you seen 
Seen?” repeated Bes&ie, hesitating but for 
^ne moment. ‘‘Seen? I have seen Mr. Henry 
Smith.” 

Horace took a pinch of snutf here with sucli 
<111 impetus, that it sounded a good shrill squeak 
as he sniffed it up. He then caught at his liat 
and stick — hastily pressed Catherine^ hand — 
dragged Mrs. Atherton’s reel of silk all over 
the room with him — muttered a suppressed 

benediction — and exit — much more like a lu- 

• 

cifer match, than a reasonable, cliristian-like 
fj-eature. 
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CHAPTEK XI 


And Henry Smith, paying his friend the 
compliment of an hour’s grace, waited dinner 
for him in vain that day. Where he was he did 
not know ; what detained him — from the events 
of his own morning — he did not care. He 
hoped he himself had not been guilty of taking 
an undue advantage : he retraced all the cir- 
cumstances of the casti : cross examined himself; 
did not forget to state that Bessie had come to 
him, and not he who had gone out of his road 
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'u *40 10 licte'sie — laid the Indore tin. |«iy 
d' In'S conscience — and htood h(nu)ural)l v ac- 
(iiitUnl. If c had gained everything, :in<l, (nof 
lakiiig hii^eycb into the ooiitidcriition^ iloiie 
nothing. This made him li.ipny — a^ hapj)y .1^ 
he eould be, under the exceedingly pei[)le\(d 
'tcite of his circumstance*-. Ib‘ hated h^lll‘^elf 
111 gi\ing the fortune that \vas waiting tor liini 
n thought ; and yet, it was 8ur})rising even l( 
himself, the vav«!t yearnings he had to jio^sess it, 
under le&s arbitrary circumbtanees. 

We will now see him in the bolitary litth 
fitting room waiting for the return of his friend 
indulging in his slippers liefore a half ex tin 
guibhed fire, warning him as wxdl as it ocnihl 
^pcak, that it was time to go to rest. The tabK 
before him covered with papers and books - 

“ Next 

Lie bill', and calculations much perplext, 

With Steam-boats, fiigates, and machinery quaint 
Ti icod oxer tliein wlue *2nd,yellow paint. 

Tlien comes a langc of mathematical 
Instruments, fur plans nautical and statistical. 

A. heap of rosin, a green broken glass 
With ink in it.” 
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Sbme good pictures hung, in the way that 
bachelors hang things, round +he walls ; whilst 
the gaps in the shelves shewed there was no 
tidy hand to replace the books that were 
dragged out, either to be read or for reference. 

" I’ll no more of it to-night,” he said, and he 
rose from his chair and stood — of course (for 
though he is our hero, he was but a man) with 
his back to the fire. And then he pondered 
again ; and again saying, " enough to-night 
took up a book from the table and read an ode 
of Anacreon. 

It had the desired effect of changing his ideas. 
At first he was delighted : then disgusted : 
then delighted again. But Anacreon’s picture 
of love is not that which can really delight a 
man who loves one — and that one sincerely ; so 
Henry put down the book. Yet in spite of his 
resolve to ^hink no more, he felt restless and 
unsettled : he was tired of wSiting for his eom- 
panion : he had neither resolution enough to 
go to bed, nor energy sufficient to sit up. He 
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stood listening one moment to the beating of 
his own heart : the next for the expected foot- 
steps of his friend. It was a cold night, though 
in the middle of Summer — perhaps the Cold 
was peculiar to the ‘ rook’s nest,’ hanging as it 
did, midway between earth and heaven. At 
all events, cold it was, and the fire got lower 
and lower ; whilst the remaining caudle seemed 
just preparing to follow the one J:hat had half 
an hour ago sunk down into the socket. Hr 
watched it : and was pleased to have something 
else to think upon besida his own anxieties. 

‘‘ Why can it be ?” he soliloquised — all heroes 

• 

soliloquise — why can it be, that if you take 
two candles of equal length and weight, and 
burn them, as you imagine, under similar cir- 
rumstances, tliat one of them will always last 
longer than the other ? Is it like human life ? 
Two young men start together ; go to tlie same 
school-— the samfe college ; — have the same 
education and the same talent, and are both in 
sound health — yet one dies before the other — 
n 5 
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one lives, after his compeer has long been *ai 
re.st. 

There arc unseen draughts — secret springs 
- which not the most learned can comprehend : 
lor much as we can perceive, we cannot sci. 
everything in human nature. The one wastes 
and pines away, why or wherefore we know 
not ; the otlier survives, and, it may be, lives 
in the inemopy of man, when his friend, who 
'started in life in the same circumstances, it 
gone— and forgotten.” 

Henry thought all this, as he looked at the 

candles, — and thought it with a sigh — a sigh so 

« 

deep tliat one who knew human nature would 
bi‘ sure that self and love were both at the* 
toj) and the bottom of it. So he took up a pen 
and a scraj) of paper, and wrote the following 
lino-^ : - - 


lirif^htly flashes the ’wxnr on the jovial boorif, 
Brightly glistens the gold in the old niisci’s hoard, 
Brightly twinkles the star in the far distant west. 
'Vlion it& ^.ilvery beams warn the world to its rest 
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But jewel* Ihr purer than these would I seek, 

For they inateli not the bloom on my— 

mij ^ Yt's, Illy ill poetry at all events— 

c 

my Bessie's i.iir cheek. 

Her bright rosy Hp, ai,,! her det j) Ii oel eye, 

Leavi* the stars— -wine— and golt* to tlieii deslin^. 

“ The pen’s a4ec[) !’' lie exclaimetl, throwinL'* 
it away. It will not do at all. I never conhl 
write, and — faijing in bueli a subject — I ncv(*r 
shall, that is certain.” He hooked at the paper — 
looked at the fire — it is strauf^e the tenderness 
'we all liavc for our Ojj^n productions, bad as 
ever they may be. It was, Iiowc\or, no use t(^ 
•stay up to criticise such trash : so he put tlTt^ 
verses in his pocket, and liglited hit-’ candle. 

At that moment he heard the garden gate 
swung. lie had fancied it twenty t^mes before ; 
but when it really did open, he could not mis- 
take it. Then came the latch key in the 

entrance door-— a little bustle in the halU—and 

* 

the next moment — Horace was in the room 
with kis friend. 
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A pretty fellow to keep me waiting 
ilinner I” was Horace’s firsl salutation. So 
Henry saw he was in a good humour, whatever 
Jiad happened. ‘‘ Give me a pencil,” was the 
next thing he stipulated for. I have found 
an idea in my solitary walk home.” A pencil 
was given him, and he drew a pyramid — and 
he said, the operations of convJviality in its 
various degrees, may be represented thus.” It 
was to be supposed he meant to draw a pyramid 
by what he had before stated ; it was as much 
like that, as any thing ^^elbc ; but he appeared 
l)crfectly satisfied with it. 

‘‘ Mow,” he said, see what I am about. 
The sober moments which immediately succeed 
to dinner are not the happiest in existence. If 
you have been worried in the day, the languor, 
the sense of utter Inefficiency, mental and 
bodily, are dreadful. After a few glasses, you 
ascend tiie first step o^f this, my pyramid, and 
become what we will call vomfortahle. In this 
state, you arg not much disposed to talk. There 
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IS a tranquil luxury in your feelings, and a 
reverie comes on, which, if not disturbed, is 
likely to terminate in sleep. A philosopher 
selUom passes the point, except in company. 

But we will proceed, if you please, and 
luy next step,” dotting his pyramid with his 
pencil, “ leatlb me to hveh/. Now you will licar 
talkinij })C"in, and the remarks are all smart and 
pertinent. You see the reasoning power in 
high perfection, hut aided withal hy a happy 
fertility of ill us t ration. This maybe considered 
as a mental aurora, anm&uncing that the sun of 

fancy is about to rise from the ‘ purple wave.’ 

• 

Wait a little and you shall 2)ercelvc more fire 
and colour in the ideas that begin to How, for 
the bright sun has risen. We will say now that 
every one look& fresh ; — half way, you see, up 
iny pyramid. Now, it is, that thobc ftrouud 
you grow more eloquent and less logical. The 
jokes arc capital, — in the joker & estimation: 
and perceptions tolcnibly clear, beyond them- 
selves.” 
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Whiit has produced all this amusing flow 
of ideas ?” asked Henry ; loalng the best of it, 
in puzzling to find the cause which had excitf^l 
it, and to what it was all 1o come. 

Don’t interrupt me, and you shall hear. 
Stay, stay, where was IV Nearly at the toj). 
This wc will term ray fresh : stepping up, as 
\ oil may perceive, from, Sober, Coinlbrtable, 
liively, Fresh, to very fresh. Here conver- 
sation is more and more highly coloured, 
elotiucnce is impassioned, and you arc over- 
whelmed by a flood of •talk. You see action 
suited to the word. Ideas not quite coherent, 

t 

but language still tolerably distinct and well 
chosen. Now vve have reached the top : whai 
shall we call this stage of the confusion that is 
around it 

Obfuscated,'*^ 

Horace laughed. No, neither that nor 
Kibosch will do ; it mus^t be plain English. e 
must e’en have it Tipsy, And here wc sec 
visible signs our friends around growing — 
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^btuscated — if you jJeasc — aud giddy. Cio^- 
nircs vci*y vehement, and cpitlicta ihticli exag- 
gerated ; argumentative, but far from rational : 
words considerably abridged — ideas obscured 
iiiost lamcntaldy.” 

Horace now called for a glass of water — 
'\iped his face, and rested, as a conjuror 
\\4jnl to do, between the ai^ts of his tricks. 
Henry hoped he had reached to the end of all 
tliK^ unaccountable qiiaintnet-s of idea. What 
it all for ? He kept his i)ationce as well as 
he •tRild — it was bcvercly taxed, it is true — but 
he 'settled, there mu&t soon be an eiirl of it. 

• 

• We are now coming down the pyramid,” 
•-.ud Horace with all the coolness in the world. 

' Y\ai‘ see, I have first marked the turn — rcr?/ 
np<i / — and It is now that you ])crccive your 
friond.s hav( a taste for music, and are all* ready 
to regale you with a solo. Specclics burst forth 
in iinadiercTit language ; ^others evincing a ten- 
dency to mi^cliicf and locomotion. Proud a» 
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peacocks, stout as lion*', quarrelsome as London 
cock sparrows. 

This goes on from bad to worse. Drunk, 
Perversely quarrelsome, and stupidly good nii- 
tured. Dealing much in shaking hands and 
knocking downs, llalance totally lost, drifting 
about like ships in a heavy gale. Vocabulary 
reduced to interjections. 

Now you perceive I am travelling very close 
to the bottom of the scale 1 have raised. We 
will call this stupidly drunh Head and consti- 
tution topsy-turvy, eyes fixed and glaring, evem 
incapacity of speech and locomotion, accom- 
panied with a tenacious, yet indistinct con- 
sciousness of the horrid situation.'' 

“ Very well — very well ; and there is an 
end,” said Henry, almost feeling sick and dizzy 
himself at the bare description. 

‘‘ Just one little trope more, and all is closed. 
Dead driiuL Last acene of all, which ends 
this strange eventful history ! Apoplectic sleep, 
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and confused dreams of— of every evil, that 
on waking is sure to perplex you/’ 

“ And you have seen all this, to-night ?” 

No' t'l know f as we say in Devon. I have 
come home, thus early, to escape it : ->uch 
merry-makers are no company for me : I 
thought I had turned into a quiet dinner party. 
L went out sad ; and I come home sad. Shall 
I make you now a pyramid of love ?” 1 le took 
the pencil. 

No, I thank you. It waxes late : let’s to 
bed ; and talk over the rest when we meet in 
the morning.” 
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(CHAPTER XIL 


** farcb if ?” a&ked Henry, meeting 

his friend, after a somewhat prolonged toilet, 
face to face o\er tlie breakfast table the next 
morning, 

Horace had slept himselt down into hia usual 
calm and clerical like demeanour ; cool and 

collected : nothing heated about him but th(' 
roof of hik mouth ; and two spots, about the 

size of half-crowns, in the palms of his hand^. 
Well lidlacc, and w'hat cheer ? How 
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came such a steady housekeeper as yourself, to 
fall in with snch a lawless sot as the INIartin- 
gales ? I thought you hardly knew them. 
Wlicre did you meet ?” 

“ In the street.” 

‘‘ Well ?” 

Why, then they asked me to dinner.” 

And what was the inducement held out? 

“ Champagne.” 

('hampagne ! 1 never knew you had a 
fancy that way ?” 

‘‘ Nor have I. I detest it. I merely took 
it as Mandragora. Did you ever take just one 
drop too much — medicinally — in that way ?” 

Never.” 

“ Then, you have never tasted a real 
pleasure.” ^ 

“ 1 doubt it.” * 

1 suppose, from the same idea that Solomon 
had, that all is vanity ?, All is vanfty.” lie 
looked very serious as he said it : but recovering 
himself, he continued, if I had bfj^n a man as 
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rich and as potent as Solomon, 1 should have 
liked, as a moral lesson, to have gone through 
his course of experiments in mirth and jesting 
and wisdom and love. And probably I should 
have arrived at the same conclusion, ‘ I said in 
my heart, that all is vanity 

There was a sadness in his tone, that made 
Henry suspect all had not gone well with him 
the day before; and yet, whilst doubt oftr^ii 
begets more restless thoughts than the certain 
knowledge of what we fear, for the soul of him 
he dared not put a question. So he discussed 
his breakfast instead : eating with much better 
apjietite than Horace, who, however, made an 
effort to perform his best. But it would not 
do. So he gave it up, and said, 

Come Hal, give me ^ little of your sym- 
pathy : you only open your mouth to cram it 
with cold tongue : a* little fricaseed if you 
please— ^me ; 1 have something to tell you, if 
you will but help me out : questions asked — 
wishes kin(% expressed : it was late last night, 
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kfi I then lot you off” — he had forgotten hif? 
pyramid — “ to-day, the least thing I can expect, 
i^, your congratulations.” 

For what ?” The words seemed, in the 
excited way they were uttered, to come out of 
the top of Henry’ head, they were so high — so 
agitatc'd. lie hroiiglit them down a little ; and 
again said, “ for what ?” 

Guess : it will break no bones to surmise 
a little, I aim (Devon to wit) guc&s, a little.” 

Henry had no guess in liini. He felt very 
Ack — very anxious and very unsettled. He 

could not be deceived ; and yet, like a shadow 

• 

in a glass, the feature of his happiness might in 
o}iC moment all fade away ; — all past hope — all 
future peace gone, and nothing left for the 
mind to dwell on, but what mif/ht have been: — 
nhat he had aimed at, coining befone him 
like a flash of lightning, leaving all dark and 
blasted. ^ 

It was no wonder that there should be no 
more breakfasting for him ; wh^|- had before 
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been both seasonable and acceptable, now eal 
like chopped hay. lie trembled like a cul- 
prit awaiting his doom— uncertain — miserable. 
Horace was tired of waiting : so he again 
said, 

Come Ilal, do set me off : I have much 
to say : I pray you, ask me some leading 
questions.” 

I cannot,” was the reply. 

“ Cannot I I’ll make the best in Gloucester- 
shire know on’t ; I would I were hanged, la, 
else.” And here ho drooped his head so very 
much in the way of Slcntler, that Henry’s spirits 
began in a very small measure to revive. And 
Horace continued, 

“ I fear the recital may make you jealous,” 
cutting up some crusts of bread, unrelentlcssly 
upon the table cloth, as he spoke. 

“ Not r bit,” replied Henry ; and his tongue 
seemed**friade of lea^, even in uttering these 
words. 


‘‘ 1 am e|ignged to be married.” 
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- Well y 

‘‘ But to whom 
Well?” 

Well! It is well; though it is not lo her 
whom you may Ml^pect/’ He ^poke with an 
«'ippearancc of mirth ; but irenry, who knew’ him 
tliorouglily, detected that ho was but feigning 
ii; — fc»o obvloub was the exertion. But he went 
on to quote ; — and it was such a strange litth* 
morcraii of Shak8i)earc that he had liit upon — 

I ( 4Tne at Eton, to marry ^Mistress Anne Page *’ 

“ U'^ell,” said Henry, and this time with^a 
smile, for he now knew there was something 
rong. Well, and the ‘ lubberly boy’?'‘ 

II I itirl not think it Anne Page, would I might ne\er stir!” 

‘‘ And was it not ?** ' 

No.” 

'■jf 

Henry could now wejl have saidy^ 1 hen 
upon my life you took the wrong.’ but he did 
Mut say it. He wa^’ eontent to ^YJ>it for what 
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Horace would say next ; breathing to himself — 
‘ sweet Anne Page !’ So agaii^eft to proceed 
in his aecount as he best liked, Horace branched 
off into a prologue — or apology, and he said, 

“ I have been settling in my mind, love to 
be, a consciovs impersmiation, of an mconsrioin, 
ideaVty : that is to say, wc have a pre-conceived 
idea of what w6' should love ; and we attach all 
the qualities of this idea to the living image 
wliich comes the nearest to it, thqugh the per- 
son, I grant you, may not have a quarter of the 
qualities of the idea.” 

“ To wit — the ‘ lubberly postmaster’s boy’,” 
thought Henry to himself. And his friend con- 
tinued. 

Now it is indispensible to be in love with 
somebody: therefore we arc always imperson- 
ating an idea : and as we find more of its qua- 
lities in one image than in another, or see them 
more 'vitidly in a nresent image than in an 
absent one, why, we may gain the character of 
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being inconstant — inconstant, as you may 
call it.” 

Not in the least,” said Henry, with the 
moat re-assuring sort of hurry — ^^not in the 
'least — very far from it — pray do not men- 
tion it.” 

“ I say, even in this case, I am constant to 
the original idea, of which 1 have changed the 

f 

impersonation — that is all.” 

Tou know best, certainly,” said Henry, 

I do know best,” rejoined Horace, talk- 
ing himself into being satisfied with what he 
had done. I ought to know best: you 
might have chosen Miss Bessie Smitli for m(»” 
Good gaacious ! how Henry’s heart beat ; but 
he said nothing. Now I am convinced, 
the path 1 have taken will prove to be the 

right. Catherine Atherton possesses all the 

% 

attractions and qualifications of the gentle 
Bessie, and more ; you know I lovei^ Bessie 
for the energy of her mind, hid under so 
modest— so unpretending a ^“meanour,” 


VOL. u. 
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I know/’ said Henry.” 

Now Catherine has this very same energy, 
and is always as clear and leady as noon 
day with it. Have I your consent to the 
change, mon ami 

Indeed you have.” 

Do you congratulate me ?” 

Indeed I do.” 

‘‘ Will you come to my wedding?” 

Indeed I will : and it will be no bad lot 
for you, my dear friend, if you find yourself 
as happy in your married life, as I wish you 
to be.” 

It was not long a secret in the little village 
of Sandycliff, that Mr. Clayton had proposed 
to Miss Atherton ; and strange to say had been 
accepted. It now became the property of all 
to discuss the matter, and for each to give an 
opinion; .usually ending in the same decision, 
that he had done a very foolish thing, and 
she by no means a wise one ; but this was 
their own look out Should they not rather 
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have said^ it was every one’s look out, to pro* 

vent so unadvised a step being taken. 

It is strange how tenacious the world is of 

intruding in some points^ and how very inter- 

*ineddling it is in others. A pair of poor lovers 

always pass muster: nobody envies them— - 

nobody wishes to take anything from them: 

they are allowed to do what they like, as pa- 
« 

tients are indulged just before they die ; lor 
lost they will be — therefore what matters? 

And what has thus hoodwinked a pair 
sharp enough to take care of themselves, in 
every other respect ? The world suppose it to 
be love, and call it such— a fever of the braki 
— typhus -^scarlet — ail the ^fevers conjoined 
in one — symptoms — whose name is Legion. 

“ That wonderful passion which to be de- 
fined is impossible, because no words can reach 
the real strange nature of it ; they only know 
it who inwardly feel it — it is called love I” 
This was Sir Philip Sidney’s idea of it. Wo 
o 3 
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have afso another’s — ‘‘ Love — a flatter- 
ing nuschiefj tliat hath Joniecl aged and wise 
iiKMi a foresight of those evils that too often 
prove to be the children of that blind fathar ; 
a i>iission that carries us to commit errors witli 
as nuich ease as whirlwinds remove feathers, 
and begets in us an unwearied industry to the 
attainment of what we desire.” So says the 
good old Isaac Walton. 

And the afflicted know all this they are ex- 
pected to do; therefore when once in an un- 
lucky moment they have committed themselves 
«o far as to enlist under love’s banner, they 
coanterfeit the passion, ashamed to say they 
arc not so bad as might have been expected. 

At all events those who see with their eyes 
j.pcned, and not through a glass darkly, can 
|x,‘vccivc these subjects arc in no one single 
way to be envied. It may be observed, on the 
odier hand, that as Soloincm says — “ He that 
considers the wind shall never sow.’' Yet the 
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doom for life assuredly does require a little more 
e.oiisideration than yoiini^ people are over dis- 
posed to give it. liut to be. y(nmg, is a\o\\- 
cafly to be a fool; and not onh a fool, but 
opinionated — obstinate — preferi’ing self will, tu 
^ wise saws/ visions to ^modern iir'-taneesf 
faunini^ the self esteem, in ])roportion to what 
U loses of tile public plaudit ; thus lemming olF 
tlic shorn lamb, nor feeling tlic clcpth that 
povci'ty (the effect of love’s imprndeneo) ha'^ 
in sinking the consequence. Watchfully the 
world looks on; and with an encouraging — 
nay a jocose word — will lure tlie devoted jiair 
still surer to their doom, till the deed is done. 
Then the foolish couple have to take their 
position in the world : of course they fix it 
too high ; which only still surer helps the 
descent : and year after year it is down— dowm 
— and down they go — 


The serpent folds of fate, 

Resistless winding round their hapless state.” 

Tliere is no punishment^ike giving them the 
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scope— rte rope — of their own untamed incli- 
nations. Fresh from the parent roof — where 
all has been provided for her use — everything 
seems easy to the trustful girl. What does^she 
want besides the husband of her choice ? very 
little indeed. Better is the dinner of herbs 
where love is, than the .stalled ox ; for she 
little dreams how fond men are of a joint — it is 
better to her mind than all the wealth the 
world, without it, can bestow. The picture 
takes her to a pretty cottage ; all things in 
place, without the benefit of hands : the viands 
coming and going, as represented in the fairy 
tales. A cheap cook — dear at any price — never 
takes its stubborn stand, in the sketch imagi- 
nation draws of love and a cottage. And what 
gentleman is ever perfectly content, whose 
dinner — and dinner appointments — are not 
served to his liking. 

The domestic economy is the first castle 
which,,, in a small way, is kicked down after 
matrimony. Few young wives know how to 
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manage their servants ; they exjKict from them 
cither too much or too little. The husband 
handles them in a much more summary manner : 
lie* sends them all — relentlessly — as our sub 
hero would say — to the (liable; not recollecting 
that he cannot send his beefsteaks after them, 
to be grilled in the same off-hand head cook 
^ort of manner. 

Here then is the 6rst clog in the marriage 
wheel ; and the blest pair find, with some sur- 
prise, and a little bit of mutual distrust the one 
with the other, that matrimony does not work 
so smoothly as they had contemplated. And 
it is now, they find, a little oil would be no Cad 
expedient — shall we use so vulgar a term — to 
grease the wheel ; to order post horses, and to 
be off to Paris, Berlin, Rome ; each teaching 
us to value that which we have left at-home. 
But no : your poor married folks must keep 
their noses ever on the grind-stone — knock — 
knock — knock. There is no redress, they must 
be content to leave th^selves, (unless great 
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good sense come unexpectedly to their aid,) 
looking daggers — talking nettles — eating 
tliistles —reposing on thorns : a sad change from 
tlie ])rogramme they had made ; for so tnilj^ as 
money has been said to be the root of all evil, 
so as suiely is the want of it the touchstone of 
married felicity. There are cares and vexations 
quite enough, pains and labours, which no 
single person can foresee, (and so far right it 
should bo so), even with money to pay the 
pij)cr. And where money is not, so much 
the more are all these cares cncreascd. There 
is, perhaps, no dungeon like the open sky, when 
it^looks down upon us under the full committal 
of a foolish act. With liberty to roam abroad 
at will, carrying our folly with us, inextricably 
mixed and involved up with it ; no hope — no 
other prospect left, but to do the best we can : 
and we emile at the idea, in the narrow scope 
that is left us to do it in : yet leaving space for 
weary days and restless nights; dreams of joy, 
which pass like shadow's over the mind that has 
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been, even, by itself betrayed — caught by falSc 
pictures ; as unlike reality, as light to dark. 
We pity those who have to begin to unpaint 
tliesc soft illusions. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


It was impossible for Henry, or any one else 
to say, how soon. Horace Clayton began to 
repent of his hasty engagement. He laughed 
very hysterically whenever he spoke of the 
subject ; talked of bliss extreme — of love — 
of joy — the respectability of a married man, 
yet cast a latent hope that Mr. Atherton, in 
prudence, would help him out of such an un- 
profitable scrape, as he had thus untowardly 
thrown himself into.' He little dreamt what 
an indolent father with eight children to 
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feed every day, and five of those children gids. 
With a very moderate head at ealculation, to 
get one ‘ oft’ the loaf,’ as h^ was wont to call it, 
was, at home, a decided benefit : and as to the 
prospects which busy people troubled their 
heads about, they would all unfold very well iii 
the end. 

Idle people leave all their work to fate, 
'fhey have heard that there is luck in leisure 
this gives them many a peaceful moment : 
wliilst if Fate tricks them and leaves them 
sprawling on the ground, she only gets one 
more bad name; they put their soft self-in- 
<lulging habits against it, and come oft', at ihe 
measure of their private calculation, the victor. 

Now Mr. Atherton was that kind of man 
who, when he had once said a thing, be it what 
it might, nothing could ever turn him from it. 
He would not act upon it ; for he rarely acted 
at all— he left that to Mrs. Atherton ; but when 
he had once advanced a point, touch upon that 
point when you would, Vou could not swerve 
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him from It. * How Mrs. Atherton had brought 
liiin to the impression, nu one could tell : he 
had once said that Horace Claytuii would be a 
good match for any girl ; and he had no idea of 
changing this assertion, when he heard it was ' 
his daughter’s luck to have gained him. Vain, 
therefore, was it lor Horace to walk up and 
down Ills room, and look unsettled when he 
paid liim the respect of a visit In his library, on 
C’atherinc’s observation, that dear Pa would be 
so happy to sec him : it did nothing. Jokes 
showered out of the father’s mouth, instead of 
the pearls and diamond words of care and caution, 
joined to a little gentlemanlike inquiry into his 
circumstances, which the intended son-in-Jaw 
had every reason to expect from him. 

‘‘ You’ll do very well my friend, very well. 

I ne\ei* knew a parson who did not; they arc 
sure, in some way or another, to handle the 
loaves and fishes, and arc known to have nine 
lives like the cat. A, young pair such as you !” 
(here a slight writhi^ from Horace to think of 
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the long up hill before him) cannot fail -of 
doing well. *1 wisli yon luck with all my heart ; 
and a house-fall of children*: happy is the man 
wjio has his quiver full of them, he shall 
7iot be ashamed to speak with his enemy in the 
gate.’’ 

Perhaps not exactly ashamed,'” replied 
Horace, but it is a mighty responsibility to 
look forward to, on a small income : and no 
very pleasant thing for your enemy to get hold 
of. I am sure I often ask myself, how we are 
ever to live ?” 

Tut, tut, my good fellow ; never ask these 
questions ; do the lilies of the fields ever# ask 
them? No; they know better. They never 
proceed to such pcrsomilities. No one is 
justified in doing it; for myself^ T should as 
soon think of flying, as asking you such a 
([ucstion.” 

“ I wish you would, sir.” 

Not at all — not at*all. No man more than 
myself admires your ca^ilor and open hearted- 
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ness — but I have not the slightest idea of taking 
advantage of it.” 

“ But wouldn’t it bo more the thing — 
wouldn’t it give me more confidence, if yt)u 
did, sir, enquire a hetle into the position in 
which I stand. I should be grieved to the 
heart, were I not able to support your daugh- 
ter in the way that she has been brought 
up.” 

“ To be sure you w’ould — to be sure \ but 
don’t let that distress you ; fine feathers make 
fine birds. Catherine is as well able to work 
as any girl I ever saw ; and you have shewn 
your sense in selecting her; she’ll make the 
best parson’s drudge of any one amongst 
them.” 

Oh, dear ! oh, dear I then there was nothing 
to be done. And vain was it for Horace to 
expect it.. He had some agreeable moments 
with Catherine, it is true, and the privilege of 
offering her his arm in their walks ; but even 
this soon took the character of the jail dress 
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they put on to mark culprits fronl their fellow 
men ; for his conscience was ever reminding 
him, that he never had been justihcd, whatever 
hiiS feelings were, in so having appropriated her 
to himself. 

With Mrs. Atherton he had as little chance 
of being helped out of his scrape as by her 
husband ; for she let no opportunity ever pass 
of showing the pride she took, that what had 
merely seemed but a common flirtation, should 
have turned into such a glorious denouement ; 
forgetting in the triumph it gave her, of having 
as she termed it, provided for one of her girls, 
that she had better have found this provision 
in the grave, than to have rested it on tlie idle 
preference of an hour — backed by a lieadlong 
engagement. 

Engagement. To all whom it concerns : for, 
however foolish we write, we wish not to write 
in vain — so lot us touch upon this matter of 
engagement — tramels — ^^^sort of ready made 
harness— a hat left to k^ep a place — whilst an 
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inward proviso is, perliaps made, that it is 
merely to go on, till something better presents 
itself. But let it always be recollected, that 
in making every thing— but a pair of stockings 
— how much easier it Is io do^ than it is to 
Hilda again. Whilst in the mean time there is 
a misery entailed on all ; on those who really 
love, and on those who do not love; to the 
latter it is a thraldom ; whilst the former find 
they have linked themselves to a creature, Avho 
docs not belong to them, but on whom their 
hajipincss — their well being depends; and yet 
the etiquette of society, keeps this creature, 
excepting at certain stated intervals, away from 
them. If the affianced mixes too readily in 
society, it is, where they arc not, an affront 
offered to the existing engagement. And what 
right have they to keep this dearly beloved at 
home, unless they can be there themselves to 
amuse her or him. 

It is a bad thing aHogether, take the ghost’s 
word. Let it be, to ^arry or not to marry, 
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that is the question : and let all \Aio seek their 

own happiness, keep quit of long engagements. 

Vain is it to expect the friends will help you 

to* be rid of it ; for under many circuinstanccs 

they will not. If the father wishes to interfere 

as it is considered, the mother talks him over, 

and tolls him not. She knows the trouble it 

has cost her to bring the match about: and she 

is aware that other mothci’s know as well as 

herself the pains that she has taken ; au cou^ 

vfirt it is true ; but dog knows dog — thief 

knows thief; and she has no idea that all slie 

has done is to end in disappointment, under a 

meddling interference as to consequences. • 

Wc must here take leave to state, that Mrs. 

Athcrloii was a \ cry diftcrent person from Mrs. 

Smith ; but mothers are mothers all the world 

over; they will teach their young b^’ds to fly — 

% 

their kittens to catch mice, and we see no 
means of preventing them, ft is their nature 
— and so it will ever 6(^to the end of the 
chapter. ^ 
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‘ Now, human nature is a very clever thing, 
and a useful; did it not sometimes, like a 
clumsy weaver, entangle its own web, and mar 
the perfection it would wish to further. Mrs. 

< 

Smith was one, who put her daughter aside, and 
acted for her ; and would have done so had she 
twenty daughters, and all with more obstre- 
perous wills than her gentle Bessie dear, could 
ever have. Her arrangement — in its beau 
ideal, was to keep her child from the world, 
and from all talk of love ; to select the person 
it would suit her to marry — to win this person 
— to bring him to her feet ; and then to sit 
do\rn contented in her age, to watch the happi- 
ness, the prosperity, springing from a well 
assorted union. 

Mrs. Atherton’s programme was differently 
conatructcj^, but all tending to the same end — 
marriage. • And of this her talk had been from 
the time her child was ten years old; ever 
ending each discourr^e with the frightful bug- 
bear conjured up, w^at should she 4^ with 
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five daughters, supposing none of them wete 
ever to marry! So that no blame should 
attach to her in so momentous a concern, she 
was ever moving about from one watering- 
place to another ; ever promoting everything 
for the young folks that was going on ; whilst 
no one suspected from the quiet mode she had 
of setting to her work, the under current that 
was carried on, — the scolding poor Catherine 
got, if she failed to make the most of every 
advantage brought to her hands, or the rating 
from her sisters, as to how they could ever ex- 
pect to get married, if Catherine did not make 
haste and get oft' before them. • 

So the day she was engaged— -really engaged 
to Mr. Clayton, was a gala ameng them. 
Catherine had accomplished her task: vain 

m 

was it therefore for Horace to ca.tch at the 

« 

straw of . his deficiency of income ; settling 
when too late that he had not enough to marry 
upon. He had a houscy — a profession — he 
must ^ake care of his ;vife, and they had no 
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iilea of letting him oflP. So Catherine had now 
nothing to do, but to look forv^nrd to her wed- 
ding; whilst the sister, next to her in age, 
was decided as old enough to bring out : 4ier 
liair was cut and dressed, she was told to hold 
herself upright, had a new bonnet, and bade 
adieu to the school-room, slammed the door in 
her governess’s face, and took her place in so- 
ciety, to talk as well as the best of them. 

But though many by-standing mamas saw 
well into the whole working of the scheme — 
the sell that had taken place — Horace could 
tell little of the careful approximation of things 
which had brought about an event, he hoped, 
with the most ludicrous expression of face, Avas 
all for the best. He could not follow the 
little strokes of diplomacy from Mrs. Atherton 
that had all taken effect : he laughed at her odd 
ways— fancied her clever; and so she was; 
but in a different way to that in which he 
had settled it. had no idea that she 

wished Catherine ms^rried; it was the last 
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thing in the world he would *have giveti 
her credit for. She sneered so openly at 
mamas wisliing tlieir daughters married : 
th»t he had never been more surprised in his 
life, than by gaining her consent to Ins pro- 
j)osal : lie had depended on her care to keep 
him from a scrape ; and he now felt very 
like a madman, allowed to take his will, with- 
out the draw back of a straight waistcoat. 

JS"ot that the amazement in which the whole 
concern had put liis thoughts, was made in any 
w^ay inanifest by his actions : if he was restless 
and solicitous, it was kept within himself, un- 
less betrayed by an occasional burst of4ii8 
oi)iuions to his fricml. But he was soon again 
un<k*r due regulation ; and no way unwilling 
to fiut the sweets of a pretty giiTs society, 

against the bitters of not knowing exactly, 

\ 

when she became his wife, how he was to pro- 
vide for Iicr, So Horace and hU love were 
ahvavs seated near cacli yther at the evening 
parties; and in the bye ways and high ways, 
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w^re as surely to be seen walking together all 
the mornings ; talking very agreeably, it was 
to be hoped ; but looking very much, as though 
they were under the form of a quarantine. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one good ; 
and it would have been a sad wind here : as it 
was, it proved a favorable gale for Henry, and 
promised well to waft him — all blindly as he 
went— to his destined and much desired haven. 
Thrown upon his own resources, and being 
much better suited to the Lambert’s quiet 
ways, than his friend Horace had ever been 
considered, who had always seemed to Mrs. 
Lantbert, in contradistinction to what she 
tliought a young gentleman ought to be, very 
much like a squib or a lucifer match; so Henry 
found himself often making the fourth of their 
calm domestic circle: talking learnedly with 
the dominie, whilst he watched Bessie’s kind 
and modest ways ; and saw enough to decide 
that lie must marry^Bfessie, however diametri- 
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csdly his lot would run to the one that wsta 
chalked out for him. 

The difficulty was, in deciding the best way 
to •act. That Bessie loved him, he did not 
doubt : he had never asked her the question, 
it is true ; neither did he intend to ask it, till 
he had laid the whole affair before his mother : 
though, like a very dutiful son, he had re- 
solved to marry his beloved at all events, what- 
ever .her opinion was on the subject: to seek 
his own fortune, and to let his uncle’s money 
go in tlie course the will directed ; unless his 
man of business could make for him some 
amniicable arrangement. It was a relief sePto 
decide ; and he, therefore, set about writing tq 
his mother on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Aifio when the letter arrived, full Well did the 
pother know — ay, eveii before she broke the 
— such were het* intuitive feelings — that her 
boy’s mind was made up to take its own course ; 
and that her own fiat was fixed for trouble or 


woe, care, dhd new found anxiety. It was now 

slie would look back to the deed she had done 

- 

in her youth — her unnatural descent froni where 
she stood, to please her own inclination. Like 






tlic rest of the world, she overlooked the godd, 
the kind husband she had, to fix her mind solely 
on the bad: — 


Oh, ^vise WAS be, the hrst \^ho t;iii,^;hr 
This lesson of observant thonpfhf, 

TJial equal fates alone may ilress 
The bowers of nuptual happiness ; 

'riiat ne\er where antestral ptide, 
litlhimes, or afllucnco rolls its tide, 

Should love’s ill omened bonds entwine, 
'fhe odsprinp of an humble line.’’ 


And Lucy would never iiave done it again — 
no— not for twenty hcnrls as kind as John 
Smith a lieiirt had ever been to her. A weary 
warfare had been carried on within her own 
breast ; clinging to refinements, her good sPiise 
iold lier, suited not with her liomely lo#: 
shrinking from contingencies this lot entail^. 
Too high for the low, too low for the high,slie 
found herself alone : a creature wStared at — a 
bird cocaped, as it were, from its kind, to be 
pecked at— jeered at — as having strayed from 
the shelter of its own pro/cr nest. Lucy was 
rarely seen abroad ; >vonder at it. And 
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ivuw were her children growing up, and they 
would like to take their pkiccs in the world. 
Alas ! their best place w'as in the hack parlour 
i»y their mother’s side. They were amialJc 
girls ; and she must trust to their good sense to 
eive up the world, as she had given it up. And 
yet it was but a forlorn pros|)ect for them ; and 
Lucy sighed— smote her breast — looked pale, 
perplexed and dejected. 

And then her boy ! and she stood with hi- 
letter in her hand, dreading to break the seal : 
her eyes up raised, and so much thought, that 
branching off here and there, seemed like a 
drtctin, bringing forebodings sharper than any 
words could bring, and which cut the poor 
Lucy’s heart in twain : — she, the devoted wile 
— the exemplary mother, stood blaming herself 
lor her first — her thoughtless sin; — the simplicity 
mixed up. with it, claiming even pity from her 
own soft heart. 

And then her got^a sense cleared all away, 
before even those close at hand— her husband — 
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Ixl cliiklrcu — or her servants --couM 
I’.iuit slie had any tlioiight ever to plague her; 
so those fits of roinovso always ended the ..one, 
naiucl}'', ill her deciding, that there are subjects 
*011 which the less that is thought cf theiii l!i 
t’*CLter. It raffled a disposition In all ckc, -j- 
cahn : it was a mistake she had made; di> co- 
vered too late to rectify it ; but never too lab 
^0 be sulnnlssivc under it and to bear it. 

And tlie letter. She loved Jus writing, but I: 
always gave her a pain : it was from one she 
tiad unwittingly injured in disgracing her- 
;(‘lf, his mother. Whilst youth and beauty 
lasted, there was a romance attending the Ms- 
tory of lier love; but time, instead of carrying 
away tlic evil impression, seemed but to bring 
it more forcibly home: for pride comes with 
years: few young people have pride: it stakes 
the place of vanity ; and when youtli, beauty., 
and vanity arc gon^e, there is still much left tu 
feed this pride upon, l^ottitudc— posit ion — 
oliildreii — even the way tlie accumulation of 
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ydiirs are carried — tlie scarcity from grey haifft 
— and then the very beauty lif them. 

r>ut Lucy had nothing to be jn'oud of, but 
the love that still kept its place for "her »:n 
Johnny's heart; and the pride — the painful 
pride — she could not but feel in her children. 
And there stood the mother, her boy’s letter 
still in her hand — unopened. 

What cowardice!” she said, twisting it 
about, every way but breaking tlie seal, I 
know it all — I knew it from tlic first, lie will 
not marjy — his uncle’s gift quite thrown away, 
leaving him dependent on his father.’' 

And this was a prospect for him, to which it 
pained her to look forward : her husband’s idea 
of giving, so very different to what her Henry’s 
would be of receiving. She knew the j)ains- 
taking toil it had cost, to save the little th<»y 
had saved; tlic care and frugality it required to 
keep up a competency nndur the uncertainty 
of trade ; and thc^^troublc It had ever been, 
even to her, to sec the colour of licr husband’s 
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kiioiiey. SliC know too m'oII how her o^Yll 
5 )lioatioiis luid been inc^ not to be very uneasy 
as to the result of her son's. She liatl ncvoi 
r(i*'‘'''ottdn the first time she liad asked liiin foi* 
money — a husband s(> kliul to her in ('Aei\ 
thin^^ else. 

?,{oiicy« lU}’ dear! ’ he r(3]dicd, I hav'e iijoi. 
none.” 

She thought he was in jest : but he bocanK. 
quite serious, took out a few shillings xroiii hit 
[) 0 (‘ket — gave tlieni to her one at a time, im- 
])f.’essivcly begging her to t;\ke care of them. 

()u receiving them from him, she had said, 
Were it not better for you to make m^ lui 
idlowancOj floliii, and then I r-'iiall know what 1 
may spend, and be able to regulate my oxpci\cn{^ 
e.(*,cordingly.‘’ 

it socincd a stninge idea to him: aqd lie- 
replied, 

“ You sjicidv as though I \verc l^ord iMayor 
of London, my dear: may do very 

well for Miss Aubrey, but vmi imist have no 
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expellees. There woiiW not be much moAey 
joaile, if people had cxjicnees. 

But I must have clothes/’ 

He IcHikcd at her dress, as much as^o say 
she liad them. 

And liow long must these few shillings 
last ?” had asked Lucy with an alleeted pout, 
coining round to her natural playfulness of 
manner. 

‘‘ What a foolish question/’ ho replied, with 
no laugh in him where money was concerned 
—‘‘How long must it last ? as long as it can 
to be sure. ’ 

.Su Lucy had learnt her lesson : and she now 
fretted over wdiat her dear boy might Jiave to 
learn in the same manner. ^Vnd again tlie dart 
rankled in her heart ; and again she put tin; 
question to herself — why — why had she mar- 
ried so much beneath her ? 

Thus brooded the mother over lier boy’s 
letter — still unrcad\ Tceling herself, by antici- 
f>ation, all the rubs — tlic storms — which in giving 
up thegood which fortune had allotted lain, must 
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lay oil liiri imslieltorcd lioad. "I Jicre are tieii- 
fiihilitictf wlilcli ncitlier tiiiio nor cii’cuniataiice."' 
can ever wear away. She knew what slie hail 
r^)iie tliroiK^'h to her down to wlial slie 

then was: and could she expect lliat her eliild 
could ever lie thus tamed ; — would not his 
teeliinjfs bo but roudered more amde by e:ieb- 
oio'cessive bio w- -scasllive to the very last- 
with adversity— -ol' rdl arrows the 
most barbed ! plercinp; the jiaincd lieait witli 
iinivlenlin*^* forev' ; blecdin/jj — strugg-ling on 
through kce<i words and angnisl), to sustain, 
.ti'ierall the struggle — notliing but a poor mauV 
paltry existeuce. 

r.ue\ uas in low spii'its. '^Jdie heart ache 
i- .1 disease, auu often comes as unlooked lor 
as the head ache. We all arc subject to tliis 
ailing, more or less : finding all our ch’cum- 
rilaiices the sa’ue as they were tlie moment that 
a cheerful spirit left us. It is a subject that 
eluiles enquiry: and a^f^slciaii wlio could 
find out a remedy, ^wouM make his fortune. 
Bile — bile ! exclaim to the echo, a thousand 
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readers. We grant yor, it may be so : 
when wo have billious attacks, which lay us 
quiescent and low, there is no sign then of thir 
rabid state of our incut al faculties. IVti; tlu*, 
evil is put oh* till sonic daj^ when we get iip, 
tliiiiklng to go oil as ha]ipily as the last day 
has left us ; and instead, we find a cloud spi’cad 
over all. 

J^'or ourselves, vre have been married i3o lung 
we forget what .single people feel under this 
malady : ivith us, the first syin])t()ni is, the 
house is not so clean or so neat as wo could 
wish it ; and as tliis is a monomania on our 
parts, the housemaid stands up stoutly and de- 
fends herself on the first aspersion of her cha- 
racter : then the dinner is to be ordered, and 
then all goes wrong ; for who can possibly eat 
anything the house afibvds, under such de- 
plorable bctisrtlons. Then there arc the rude 
children to control — so healthy and so boister- 
ous! and eke the haj'ipy tempered hiisbnnd — a 
temperament which takes the character of care- 
lessness when all else goes wrong: even the 
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dug might Iciiru to wipe his Icct * mid llie t;:U 
iii)t to eommit herself by executing such uii- 
Ciilled i\)i* opera antics. In ii word, all goes 
c^ntratfwisc ; and cares, like flics, feed on the 
festoi' of this our own morbid temperament. 

Nothing could be woi>e fur poor Lucy than 
f Icnry's letter on a day like this ; and slie twisted 
and tni-ned it about, half resolved to put it 
by unojicned. Ibit this was at variance witli 
licr general creed — know the worst, and face it. 
So Lucy broke the seal; and read — if reading 
it could be called : hurrying on to know all slic 
li.ul to fear at once. And when she readied 
tlie end, she found it not so bad as she expe<Xcd ; 
bad enough — but not so bad. It was visionary 
and eccentric ; a certain wildness running 
througli the whole, yet hearing evidences tliatit 
was not written in utter thoughtlessness there 
were plans drawn for the future — desires reined 
in, and a promise— a solemn promise he Avould 
do notliiiig hastily ; a widi expressed 

that his mother would, at least, bear patiently 
the trouble he must be to her, and that she 
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would induce liis father to overlook Ills devia- 
tion from the course laid d»^'vn for him. 

He spoke plainly of tlie path be meant to 
pursue : to endeavour to make arran^rnciit« 
with the Executors of his late uncle’s will : and 
if this failed — for he knew little of the law — he 
must depend on his own abilities for his success 
in the world : he would not be the first man — 
nor the last who had kicked aside his luck, 
and been his own stepping stone to fortune. 
Heaven knew he wanted little but the object 
of liis choice. 

And calmly soothing to tlie soul was here 
the f’Cture he drew of the gentle Eessie ami 
the home of his desires — its unobtrusive charms 
— its soft influence — beguiling liim of all care 
and regret for the income he had so voluntarily 
given up— independence that would lure him 
from her he loved; buying up the heart, 
paying liis wuy into every empty pursuit and 
pleasure — herding iK^i'owds — jostling at sights 
— lounging in cares ' that spring from artificial 
wants — temptations , lurking under specious 
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ways — we gain the object of our eager scarcli 
— and find ourselves betrayed — self respect lost 
— usefulness — love — purity — all given up for 
urtfjcasing strife in the warfare of the world — 
a warliire niiscullcd pleasure. 

He gave it uj) willingly, lie wrote, this false 
oareev, tor habits of reflection and a cottage. 
What was money after all, he asked, beyond 
the moderate sum ho required? the glow- 
V. orm’d light to lead the world to detect the 
insect — tlic grub he was. Pardon me, my 
iioihcr,” he .said, we arc very low you know : 
hy then blazcn to llie gaping world this 
wliucss.'’ ilc knew, ho continued, prttty 
11 what this world was. He had seen some 
as [)lebeian*as himself, try to win it by their 
w clth — lured on by the hope of power — and 
])rc,dng to its attainment, blind to all the 
snccs and jests of tlie deceitful crew who 
fattoicd on tlic means taken to secure this hoped 
for ehvation ; trusting in\t}ie f)rcsent, aspirant 
of tin future, arnmd, in conscious insig* 
nificjinic, witli our wealth well laid on — content 
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t\:/' know that this is what w^c are worshipped 
for, instead of for our&eivns. 

This failing us by some unforsecn event, 
the mask is at once removed, and scorn and 
pride now stand revealed and make the creature 
know his place — a place not witli them — tlie 
elite ol* tlic land. Hopes, arc now' found to 
have been roared on sand : the edifice is tumbled 
down — vanity in ruins — and tlie low liorn 
buried in the fall. 

It's for all this 'wc want money, mother 
to dazzle the w'orkl. Fancy my doing it w it 
a wife I did not love ! should 1 not be ff 
bo^^.er tlic husband of Hossic Smith, and livi g 
ill a cottager” 

Here tlie motlier laid down the letter ind 
did not know what to think; and this w^s a 
})oinL gained. So she read on; and cam< to a 
description of t lie, ^charmer who had w'Oi her 
boy's licart. 

*’• graceful aifd ^^ymctrical figure ; lot tall, 
but inclining theVoto : not tliin, but just so 
much the reverse as indicates per fee: health 
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and evenness of temper ; but without infringfog 
on grace. A high and thoughtful forehead^ 
dark brown hair hanging in graceful ring- 
lets: dark brown eyes — such eyes! suffused 
with the rosy essence of celestial liglit. Lips 
and teeth such as painters fixncy, and poets sec 
in dreams : a smile that realises Petrarch’s idea, 

* II lampeggiar del angelico risu, 

* Che soloa aprirc in terra un paradiso*— 

*■ 

A voice so soft — so sweet — so full — so clear^ 
that to hear it — and it is not often you do hear 
it~r*i8 just to imagine an Angel speaking.” 

Lucy saw, in a moment, the thing was done : 
and that if the young lady’s friends did# not 
take care of her interests, there was little 
chance left of any thing presenting itself to 
take care of her son’s. But she hoped — a sort 
of forlorn one — that they would sc^ the neces- 
sity of preventing so romantic a scheme ; for if 
there had been any money on her side the 
question, she was sure J^Ury would not have 

forgotten to have mention it. So she could 

% * 

only rest her hopes in the enemy’s camp — 

VCJf.. II. Q 
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•Slopes!” slic said repeating the word, in 
thought, tohcrscll- ' it must be a bad business 
when the mother hopes lor the downfall of her 
child’s best liappincss.” , 

There was little else in the letter but quo- 
tations, all to support the cause. One of them 
saying — “ There is this difference between 
those two temporal blessings, health and 
money : money is the most envied, but the 
least enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
Ihc least envied. And this superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious when we reflect 
that the poorest man would not part with 
Jicabh for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all their money for health. 
And what, dearest mother, would my health 
l.e to me, wdth niy happiness (which is my 
best health) all gone ?” Lucy did not know, 
hhe wished he w^ould not put to her so pain- 
ful a decision. “ Whatw'oiild }ou have been,” 
!]C asked, “had thuy.iprevcntcd your marrying 
as you wished ?” ' 

Much better off,” replied laicy, in a mo- 
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mcnt. But her knowledge of wliat it was ttf 
marry imprudently only added to the entangle- 
ment of the dilemma. And after all, it was 
mlTt what she thought of it, but what his father 
tliought. ‘‘ Oh, misery thy name is mother !” 
sighed Lucy, rubbing her hands together, in a 
quick way she had when she knew not what 
course to pursue. And Lucy had pretty man- 
ners about her of gentility and gentle birth 
she piqued herself on them — because they cost 
her nothing; and they pleased John Smith; 
though he hardly knew why he was pleased, lie 
loved his Lucy, for she had such merry — such 
winning ways. He miglit have said ^ith 
Wordsworth, had he been poetical, which he 
decidedly was not — 

“ Thanks to tliy virtues, to the eternal youth 

01' all thy goodncs:i,” 

For he knew how much of his happiness, and even 
his prosperity he had owed tp this. And Lucy 
knew her power, for what^^e docs not?” and 
she repeated to herseif: — 
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“ Make not an ell by trifling in thy wOe. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains/ 

And Lucy waa not going to flinch at the 
moment her powers were required. The mode , 
she took to make her husband less repugnant 
to her son’s schemes, we must leave for the 
next volume. 


END OF VOL. II. 






